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might  give  a  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  torUer  it  toonld  be  to  tell  him  his  /tUe.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  oj  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Dz  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

NAPOLEONISM. 

Almost  enough  has  been  said  and  written  daring  the 
past  few  days  about  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon ;  but,  as 
most  of  it  has  been  in  the  way  of  ful.some  compliment 
and  gaping  hero-worship,  there  seems  to  be  room  for  a 
few  sentences  of  plain-speaking,  and,  seeing  how 
heartily  the  admirers  of  his  character  and  person  have 
gloated  over  the  details  of  his  last  illness  and  the  diseases 
that  afflicted  him,  and  how  eagerly  they  are  already 
discussing  the  prospects  of  his  survivors,  we  may  now 
speak  more  freely  than  might  have  been  decent  last  week 
concerning  his  moral  infirmities  and  the  national  diseases 
of  which  he  was  in  part  the  creature  and  iu  part  the 
cause.  Could  we  hope  that  Napoleonism  was  killed,  Or 
even  seriously  maimed  by  his  death,  the  subject  would  be 
hardly  worth  considering,  and  the  flunkeyism  that  has 
been  rampant  lately  would  need  no  comment. 

Imperious  Caesar,  dead  and  turn’d  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away, 

or  serve  for  baser  use  as  newspaper  padding  and  a  theme 
for  public-house  gossip,  and  only  claim  the  study  of 
moralists  who  care  nothing  about  politics.  But  the 
immortelles  that  covered  the  grave  of  Louis  Napoleon 
last  Wednesday  betoken  the  durability  of  the  plots  of 
which  he  was  the  centre,  if  not  the  head,  and  the  quiet 
littlo  chapel  at  Ohislehurst  in  which  his  body  rests  will 
henceforth  bo  the  holy  of  holies  to  a  crowd  of  adventurers, 
who  will  trade  upon  his  name  and  make  profit  out  of  his 
dynasty  to  serve  their  own  selfish  ends,  and  labour  at 
restoring  the  system  by  which  ho  degraded  France 
while  pretending  to  make  her  glorious.  The  coldness  of 
the  French,  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  blaster 
of  the  English,  may  any  day  give  place  to  a  new  frenzy 
like  that  which  led  to  their  twentv  years*  enslavement 
by  tho  man  who  is  now  dead,  and  tnough  they  are  hardly 
likely  to  put  on  their  chains  again  at  the  bidding  of 
cither  pretender  to  the  Imperial  office,  there  is  danger 
that  both  pretenders  may  acquire  influence  enough  to 
make  their  schemes  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  their 
country. 

Tho  wor.st  of  Napoleonism  is  that  it  humours  so  much 
the  vanity  and  the  false  political  philosophy  of  so  many 
of  the  French  people.  The  Second  Empire  differed  much 
less  in  principle  from  the  First  Empire  than  a  superficial 
observer  might  suppose,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  a 
Third  Empire,  elaborated  on  the  same  principle  by  a  cun¬ 
ning  schemer,  might  find  favour  where  a  mere  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  past  would  be  of  no  avail  at  all.  The  mass  of 
the  French  nation  cares  only  to  be  governed  comfortably, 
to  bo  spared  the  necessity  of  having  very  much  political 
con.science,  and  to  have  its  fair  measure  of  material 
enjoyment  gilded  by  a  show  of  national  grandeur.  With 
this  mood  the  genius  of  Napoleonism  fits  far  too  easily 
and  completely.  In  the  First,  and  'especially  tho  Great, 
Napoleon  that  genius  appeared  in  the  adoption  of  all  the 
worst  principles  and  methods  of  the  Revolution,  and  tho 
rejection  of  all  that  was  good  and  helpful  to  the  progress 
of  the  people.  Napoleon  Bonaparte  developed  and  soli¬ 
dified  the  centralising  tendencies  that  had  been  started 


as  a  perhaps  necessary  corrective  of  tho  evils  of 
feudalism.  The  Revolutionists,  who  unfortunately 
became  his  pioneers,  having  broken  down  an  ancient 
tyranny  of  class  by  establishing  a  fierce  scheme  of 
government  by  which  all  classes  were  to  bo  subjected  to 
the  supposed  wishes  of  the  majority,  ho  used  and  per¬ 
fected  that  machinery  to  subject  the  wishes  of  majority 
and  minority  alike  to  his  own  strong  will.  Claiming*  to 
be  the  chosen  leader  of  the  people,  he  trampled  on  all 
their  liberties  for  bis  own  aggrandisement,  and  won 
their  favour  by  giving  them  the  husk  of  national 
grandeur  in  return  for  the  kernel  of  national  vigour. 
Ho  did  somo  things  for  the  internal  well-being  of 
the  people,  but  only  so  much  as  suited  his  selfish 
schemes,  and  ho  diverted  all  their  thoughts  and  purposes 
from  the  ways  of  liberty  into  a  bondage  that  had  all  tho 
vices  of  the  old  world  Imperialism.  Tho  Second,  who 
was  also  a  Great,  Napoleon  followed  the  samo  principlo 
by  a  different  method.  He  traded  still  upon  the 
inherent  love  of  glory  that  has  always  been  a  curse 
of  France,  but,  having  not  much  taste  and  no 
aptitude  for  war,  ho  devoted  his  chief  energies  to  tho 
perfecting  of  that  domestic  thraldom  that  was  dear  to 
him.  His  military  prowess  was  never  shown  so  well  as 
in  firing  upon  the  citizens  of  Paris.  His  strategic 
powers  appeared  at  their  higho.st  in  so  rebuilding  tho 
capital  that  a  few  cannon-balls  and  a  few  troops  of  cavalry 
could  ride  and  ramble  through  all  its  main  avenues.  But 
thirst  of  blood  was  not  his  vice.  Ho  preferred  more 
canning  modes  of  proving  himself  the  Saviour  of  So¬ 
ciety.  He  insinuated  himself  into  tho  he.Trts  of  tho 
majority  of  his  subjects  by  humouring  tho  socialish’o 
tendencies  that  had  been  strong  in  them  since  the  First 
Revolution.  The  secret  of  his  power  was  a  real 
exercise  of  that  “paternal  government’*  which  our  own 
Tory  demagogues  are  vainly  essaying  to  use  in  under¬ 
mining  the  bases  of  English  liberty.  Even  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Association  was  favoured  by  him  at  starting,  and 
only  when  it  threatened  to  be  a  machinery,  modelled 
after  bis  own  system,  for  subverting  his  influence  did 
he  set  himself  against  it.  Other  organisations,  from 
which  ho  looked  to  find  support,  turned  against  him,  and 
all  his  administrative  arrangements  were  crumbling 
away  before  he  played  his  last  de.sporato  game  of  war 
with  Prussia,  and,  staking  everything  upon  tho  die, 
lost  all  at  once.  Twenty  years  were  too  long 
for  tho  endurance  of  such  projects  as  ho  could 
adopt  and  carry  out.  But,  though  there  wore  clear 
tokens  of  his  impending  downfall  before  hi.s  capture 
at  Sedan  made  easier  the  catastrophe,  tho  chains  that  he 
had  helped  to  forgo  were  not  then  destroyed,  or  even 
really  and  completely  shaken  oflT,  by  the  people  who  had 
ceased  to  bo  his  slaves.  It  is  the  curse  of  such  institu¬ 
tions  as  ho  fostered  that  they  continue  after  their 
promoter  has  been  deposed.  The  second  stage  of  Napo¬ 
leonism,  like  the  first,  rendered  it  easy  and  almost  neces¬ 
sary  for  some  kindred  arrangement  to  remain  in  force. 
Just  now  a  farce  of  Napoleonic  tyranny,  with  some  very 
tragic  elements  in  it,  is  being  enacted  under 
ship  of  M.  Thiers.  M.  Thiers  may  bo  succeeded  by 
Gambetta  or  some  other  favourite  of  the  people,  and 
there  is  no  security  that  in  his  hands  the  same  sort  of 
I  Imperialism  wUl  not  be  perpetuated  with  a  mischievous 
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force  dependent  only  on  the  capacity  of  the  new  master  reasonable  demands  of  the  men  have  received  a  fall 
for  adapting  himself  to  the  hnmonrs  of  the  people  whom  justification.  'Doubtless,  the  false  issue  which  was  at 
he  rules,  and  whom  he  will  rule  most  thoroughly  by  first  i-aised  was  raised  by  the  men  themselves,  but  a 
seeming  most  to  be  the  mere  creature  of  their  humours,  trade  dispute  is  not  an  action  at  common-law  in  the  days 
That  is  the  great  vice  of  all  such  tyrannies  as  the  Napo-  of  special  pleading,  and  either  party  must  have  full 
Iconic  tyranny  which  was  scotched  but  not  killed  in  the  liberty  to  amend  his  pleas.  The  men  contended  that 
autumn  of  1870,  and  which,  though  we  would  fain  hope  the  masters  were  selling  iron  at  a  certain  price  per  ton  ; 
that  it  will  never  be  revived  by  any  kinsman  or  the  masters  denied  it,  and  offered  to  verify  their  denial 
descendant  of  Louis  Napoleon,  has  lost  none  of  its  by  the  exhibition  of  their  books.  The  men  perceived 
strength  by  his  dt^th  last  week.  the  irrelevance  of  the  fact  thus  disputed,  and  reformed 

Let  him,  however,  have  all  the  credit  that  is  his  due.  their  pleadings.  Admitting  the  price  of  iron  to  be  that 
A  well-meaning  despot  deserves  no  more  honour,  and  is  stated  by  the  masters,  there  was  yet,  they  alleged,  a 
often  a  more  dangerous  and  therefore  a  more  hateful  sufficient  margin  of  profit  to  enable  them  to  caiTy  on 
person,  than  a  despot  whose  heart  is  as  false  as  his  hand,  business  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  This  the 
No  merits  of  Louis  Napoleon  can  lessen  the  condemna-  masters  deny,  and  thereupon  issue  is  joined.  The  only 
tion  that  should  fall  upon  him  on  account  of  the  mis-  difficulty  remaining  is  that  the  masters  refuse  arbitration 
chievouBways  of  government  that  he  followed,  especially  — one  of  the  litigants  declines  to  join  in  the  concluding 
na  these  were  only  rendered  more  mischievous  by  the  challenge,  “  Let  a  jury  come.” 

good  qualities  that  he  possessed.  Those  qualities  certainly  Before  we  attempt  to  estimate  the  full  effect  of  this 
should  mitigate  the  personal  detestation  in  which,  when  refusal,  we  must  show  clearly  what  it  means,  and  this 
all  allowances  are  made  for  him,  ho  must  be  held  by  all  ^here  is  now  little  difficulty  in  doing.  Like  two  nations 
the^  friends  of  liberty.  He  was  only  what  he  was  plunging  into  war,  both  the  parties  to  a  strike  show 
trained  to  be.  When  he  could,  he  acted  well,  and  themselves,  as  a  rule,  nervously  anxious  to  justify  their 
England  especially  owes  to  his  memory  some  respect  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  in  strikes,  as  in 
for  having  brought  about  in  our  day  a  closer  friendship  time  and  reason  conspire  to  sustain  the  just 

between  this  country  and  France  than  has  existed  during  defence,  and  to  expose  the  hollow  pretext,  and  the 
several  previous  centuries.  If  we  could  think  only  of  his  pretext  at  first  put  forward  by  the  masters  was  not  only 
virtues  we  might  give  some  heart-echoes  to  the  mouth-  i^^llow  but  unworthy,  and  injurious  to  the  good  faith  of 
honour  that  h^  been  so  profusely  offered  to  his  dead  an  honourable  enemy.  It  has  been  refuted,  and  we  need 
body  during  this  week.  Unfortunately,  however,  that  discuss  it.  Mr  Mundella  has  clearly  shown  that 

mouth-honour  has  been  offer^  not  only  to  his  dead  ^here  is  in  this  case  no  ground  whatever  to  doubt  the 
body,  but  also  to  the  principles  outlive  him,  ^nen’s  loyal  acceptance  of  an  arbitrator’s  award,  but,  on 

and  all  t  at  ^  survives  of  homage  te  the  contrary,  every  ground  to  anticipate  the  active  co- 

Ticioas  priDOiples  alone.  Whatever  better  judgment  operation  of  the  Union  itself  in  securing  such  an 
|t  may  bo  possible  for  posterity  to  pass  on  him,  m  acceptance  from  its  members.  By  degrees-from  a 
the  present  he  can  only  be  condemned  for  having  to  a  London  newspaper  here,  and  a  remark  to  a 

spent  twenty  years  in  doing  all  he  could  to  stamp  gpeoial  correspondent  thefe-the  real  truth  has  oosed  out, 
out  or  to  poison  the  Republican  institutions  that  were  and  the  masters  do  not  now  disavow  it.  They  mean  to 
feebly  struggling  into  force  before  he  pe^trated  his  ^ke  a  last  resolute  stand  against  the  principle  of  arbi- 
coup  .  *' **  •  apP' 7  e  id  not  succeed.  There  u  some  tration  between  the  contending  claims  of  capital  and 
promise  that  France  will  work  her  way  to  a  f^dom  One  of  them,  indeed,  Mr  Crawshay,  urges  that 

truer  and  higher  than  that  which  he  ernshed  ;  but  if  so,  arbitration  is  not  applicable  to  his  own  cai,  and  avers 
It  will  be  in  spite  of  him,  and  not  until  that  freedom  h^  that  the  figures  which  he  brings  forward  will  speak  for 

built  forit^lf  a  for^esstoo  strongtobeafiect^Y^*'®  themselves.  He  is  now  sellin|  iron  bars  at  91  2„.  6d. 

Tr!™  ^  fiTu  per  ton.  and  though  he  cannot  at  present  calculate 

If  Z  Uw  5  f  1  s''  >°fhing.  ^ith  precision  the  cost  of  production"  yet  from  what 

ZZi,!Zf  4  T  "  loathsome  he  can  make  out,  he  is  ‘'^nvinced  ”  that  rails  coi-t 

institution  of  Napoleonism.  B.  him  91.  per  ton  or  upwards.  Of  course,  if  Mr  Craw- 

-  shay’s  “  conviction  ”  is  well  founded,  and  he  is  really 

THE  STRIKE  IN  SOUTH  WALES.  I*  ^ 

there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  and  indeed  we  must 

As  time  goes  on,  the  great  struggle  in  South  Wales  admire  his  moderation  in  not  making  a  still  larger 
assumes  gradually  its  true  aspect,  and  we  begin  to  see  reduction  than  10  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  his  work- 
more  clearly  the  breadth  and  importance  of  the  question  men.  But  why,  then,  does  he  object  to  go  to  arbitration  ? 
which  it  ultimately  involves.  That  breadth  and  import-  Litigation  with  an  adversary  who  has  absolutely  no  case 
ance  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  though  the  may  be  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  rather  irritating,  but 
question  directly  in  dispute  affects  the  means  of  subsist-  it  is  perfectly  safe.  We  cannot,  however,  imagine  that 
ence  of  oO.OOO  workmen  and  their  families,  yet  it  sinks  the  majority  of  the  South  Wales  masters  are  so  abun- 
into  comparative  insignificance  beside  the  issue  which  is  dantly  in  the  right  as  Mr  Crawshay  represents  himself 
imnrcctly  raised.  to  be.  The  significant  fact  that  there  is  one  employer — 

To  tho  parties  themselves,  no  doubt,  it  is  the  event  of  the  Gadly’s  Company — still  continuing  to  pay  men  at  tho 
the  particular  struggle,  however  brought  about,  which  old  rate  of  wages  and  yet  carrying  on  business  at  a  suffi- 
Hcems  all  important,  but  to  the  general  body  of  the  cient  profit,  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
labouring  classes,  and  to  the  public  generally,  the  mode  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  has,  however,  in  some  cases 
of  decision  is  of  far  more  vital  interest.  To  the  men  on  been  frankly  enough  avowed,  and  masters  say  plainly  : 
strike,  the  contest  may  represent  no  more  than  an  ordi-  “  We  will  not  permit  any  ‘  interloper’  to  dictate  to  us 
nary  struggle  between  them  and  their  employers,  but  to  the  rate  of  profit  at  which  we  are  to  carry  on  our  busi- 
thore  who  look  further  it  will  appear  to  be  in  reality  a  ness.  We  therefore  beg  the  men  to  take  our  word  for 
conflict  of  a  far  deeper  kind.  It  is  not  a  mere  question  it  that  the  rate  of  profit  which  we  propose  to  secure  by 
A  this  reduction  in  wages  is  no  more  than  we  are  fairly 


Arbitration,  and  the  victory  of  the  ironmasters  of  South 
Wales  would  mean  the  triumph,  not  merely  of  a  party, 
but  of  a  principle.  The  history  of  the  early  days  of  the 
struggle  illustrates  curiously  the  difficulty  of  arriving  at 


tnis  rednction  in  wag^es  is  no  inoro  than  we  are  fairJy 
entitled  to.  On  the  faith  of  this  assurance,  our  ‘  warm¬ 
hearted  Welshmen  ’  will,  we  are  sure,  return  to  their 
work.  ’  We  do  not  doubt  that  the  appeal  of  the  masters 
is  made  in  the  most  perfect  good  faith.  It  is  so  easy  for 


Wa* al  •  V.  7 - — «««  lAA  vtic  ujuni/  iicrifuii  guou  laiin.  itis  so  easy  lor 

kind  Now  that  that  of  this  a  rich  man  to  convince  himself  that  the  enjoyment  by 

^fi^™t^  DnbhV  him  of  a  certain  fixed  income  and  style  of  living  is  a 

raerwhich  thev  we^.T  r®  tl*®  Pn>vidential  order  of  the  world,  and  that, 

^  ^  *  disposed  to  pronounce,  in  insisting  upon  it,  he  is  not  so  much  the  champion  of 

S^^to  C  “  «'®  diBpa«8ionate  exponent  of  the 

turned  out  to  be  illusory;  what  appeared  to  be  the  nn-  scheme  of  Divine  government,  and  entitled  to  nnques- 
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tioning  credence  accordingly.  The  trade-nnion  is  a 
new  institution  in  South  Wales,  and  the  masters  have 
evidently  not  yet  realised  the  revolution  which  it  has 
effected  in  the  old  relations  between  capital  and  labour. 
For  the  master  to  expect  the  workman  to  take  his 
word  ”  as  to  a  fair  rate  of  profit  was  natural  enough 
under  the  old  relations — now  affectionately  spoken  of  as 
“  paternal  ” — between  employer  and  employed  ;  but  such 
an  appeal  has  nowadays  the  half-ludicrous,  half-pathetic 
effect  which  is  always  produced  by  extreme  simplicity. 
It  is  as  though  France  were  to  assure  her  German  neigh¬ 
bours  that  the  Rhine  frontier  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
her  happiness  and  due  development,  and  to  beg  them  to 
take  her  word  for  it  that  the  acquisition  of  it  is  no  more 
than  she  has  a  right  to  expect. 

We  must,  however,  look  at  matters  as  they  are.  The 

paternal  ”  relations  between  capital  and  labour  have 
finally  disappeared,  and  in  spite  of  the  aesthetic  regrets 
of  courtly  newspaper  correspondents,  it  would  be  as 
impossible  to  restore  them  as  to  restore  the  paternal 
relations  of  the  same  kind  which  existed  in  the  Southern 
States  of  America  before  the  great  war.  We  have  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  with  the  progress  of  trade- 
unionism  masters  and  men  look  upon  each  other  as  the 
representatives  of  hostile  interests.  Deeply  disastrous, 
profoundly  false  from  an  economical  point  of  view,  as 
this  theory  of  their  relations  may  be,  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  now  the  dominant  theory.  Labour  and  capital 
are,  and  have  long  been,  in  a  state  of  war — a  war  from 
which  the  consumer  and  the  general  interests  of  the 
country  are,  of  course,  the  first  to  suffer.  In  the  system 
of  arbitration  and  in  the  hitherto  fair  promise  of  its 
general  adoption,  we  had  at  least  a  valuable  palliatiye 
for  this  disease  of  discord — valuable  in  proportion  to 
the  readiness  with  which  it  could  be  us€^,  and  to  the 
difficulty  of  applying  the  deeper  remedy  in  time  to 
save  the  life  of  the  patient.  While  we  were  preach¬ 
ing  political  economy  to  the  workmen,  our  trade  and 
our  prosperity  might  be  ruined  for  ever.  The  direct 
effects  of  arbitration  were  in  many  cases  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  violence  done  to  economical  laws,  while  their 
indirect  value  in  softening  asperities  of  feeling,  and  ren¬ 
dering  unreasonable  strikes  less  probable  than  before, 
could  hardly  be  over-estimated,  ^hind  the  arbitrator 
there  was  being  gradually  erected  a  tribunal  of  public 
opinion,  whose  expected  decision  would  have  exercised 
an  ever-increasing  infinence  on  the  not  always  prudent 
councils  of  the  w'orkmen.  Its  effect  on  what  may  be 
called  the  moral  tone  of  trade  contests  has  already  been 
most  marked.  If  strikes  have  been  more  numerous  of 
late,  by  reason  of  the  much  greater  number  of  callings 
which  have  now  adopted  the  principle  of  trade-unionism, 
their  bitterness  and  intensity  have  certainly  much  dimi¬ 
nished.  We  need  only  look  at  such  a  strike  as  that  of 
the  engineers  last  year  to  see  the  improvement  which 
has  taken  place.  The  moderation  and  fair  dealing  which 
were  evinced  throughout  that  struggle  we  hold  to  be 
the  direct  result  of  the  improved  spirit  which  was  grow¬ 
ing  up  on  these  questions,  and  of  which  arbitration 
was  partly  the  effect  and  partly  the  reacting  cause. 
All  this  is  immediately  threatened  by  the  action  of 
the  masters  in  the  present  dispute.  If  they  should 
win  the  day — though  it  sounds  like  mockery  to  apply 
that  word  to  the  period  of  a  struggle  which  will  doubt¬ 
less  extend  over  many  weeks  of  distress  and  misery — 
the  men  will  return  to  work  with  the  sullen  acquiescence 
which  only  bides  its  time  to  renew  the  confiict.  For  the 
fact — if  fact  it  be — that  the  bulk  of  the  men  are  satisfied 
and  are  only  forced  into  the  strike  by  their  Union,  will 
make  very  little  difference  in  the  spirit  with  which  the 
battle,  once  begun,  will  be  fought  out.  A  man  who  has 
suffered  hardships  for  a  cause  soon  becomes  as  bitter  a 
champion  of  it  as  though  be  had  originally  believed 
in  it.  Nor  will  the  mischief  be  less  if  the  men  after  a 
long  struggle  should  come  off,  wholly  or  in  part,  vic¬ 
torious — nay  it  will  in  some  respects  be  greater.  It  will 
become  clear  that  the  masters  could  all  along  have 
afforded  to  give  what  they  denied  they  could  afford, 
and  there  will  be  little  good  feeling  towards  those 
from  whom  concessions  have  been  only  wrung  at 


such'  bitter  cost  to  the  men  who  are  to  profit  by  their. 
In  either  case  it  is  a  return  to  a  state  of  tension  in  tho 
relations  between  capital  and  labour  which  we  had  hoped 
was  gradually  being  relaxed.  The  attitude  of  the  masters 
is  not  so  much  to  be  deplored  as  being  hostile 
to  the  particular  mode  of  settlement  known  as  arbitration, 
as  from  its  being  opposed  to  all  compromise  or  accom¬ 
modation  whatever.  Unconditional  surrender  is  the 
only  terms  which  they  offer  to  the  men,  and  so  long  as 
this  remains  their  ultimatum,  no  mediation  of  any  kind 
can  be  possible.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  offering  this 
ultimatum  th^  forfeit  their  claims  to  public  sympatlw, 
irrespective  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  their  cause.  To 
the  public,  that  party  is  in  the  wrong  who  appeals  to 
force.  A  strike  is  a  war,  and  the  combatant  who  first 
fiings  away  the  scabbard  must  bear  the  blame.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  men  are  injudicious  in  resisting  the  re¬ 
duction  of  wages ;  the  studious  reticence  on  this  point  of 
the  delegates  from  the  older  and  more  experienced 
Unions  of  the  North  would  seem  to  give  ground  for  such 
suspicion.  But  this  question  is  now  of  no  moment.  Tho 
men  have  set  themselves  finally  and  impregnably  in  the 
right  by  their  offer  to  arbitrate,  and  upon  the  masters 
must  fall  the  main  responsibility  for  the  mise^  which  is 
only  too  certain  to  ensue.  H.  D .  T. 


ITALY  AND  THE  LABOUR  MOVEMENT. 

The  struggle  between  capital  and  labour,  which  is 
occupying  public  attention  to  so  great  an  extent  in 
England,  has  been  carried  on  with  unflagging  vigour  in 
Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Should 
there  still  exist  persons  woo  look  on  the  movements,  or¬ 
ganisations,  and  efforts  of  the  working  classes  with 
indifference,  and  who  treat  these  matters  as  unimportant, 
we  would  seriously  urge  them  to  note  how  the  agitation 
has  extended  itself ;  and,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  inter¬ 
national  character,  they  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge 
its  power,  and  to  admit  how  universal  its  sway  has 
become. 

It  is  no  longer  a  mere  question  of  one  trade  combining, 
forming  its  union,  and  obtaining,  it  may  be,  an  increase 
of  wages.  To  this  first  step,  the  capitalist  replied  by 
threatening  to  transfer  his  capital  to  a  foreign  market ; 
and,  doubtless,  he  found  much  consolation  in  this  form 
of  revenge.  Now,  however,  the  labour  agitation  has  be¬ 
come  so  general,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  foreign 
market  free  from  those  contentions  between  employer 
and  employed  which  so  distress  us  in  England.  Thus, 
while  on  the  one  hand,  telegram  after  telegram  tells  us 
of  the  difficulties  among  iron-masters  in  South  Wales, 
we  observe  that  in  f^e  Spanish  iron  district  which 
stretches  from  Pampeluna  to  Saragossa  a  strike  has 
been  organised ;  and  this,  too,  for  much  the  same  reason 
that  baa  actuated  the  iron-workers  of  Merthyr,  that  is, 
an  attempt  on  the  part  ot  the  masters  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  wages.  The  Welsh  capitalist,  who,  during  the  present 
crisis,  may,  perhaps,  purpose  transferring  bis  business 
abroad,  will  not  be  reassured  when  he  finds  that  not 
only  have  the  Spanish  workmen  struck,  but  that  they 
have  managed  matters  much  better  than  their  fellow- 
workers  in  Wales.  The  employers  in  Spain,  it  would 
seem,  are  not  wanting  in  fellow-feeling  towards  each 
other.  The  great  firms  of  the  northern  and  southern 
districts  were  even  willing  to  send  some  of  their  own 
men  to  replace  the  unionists  on  strike.  The  workmen, 
however,  immediately  refused  to  go ;  indeed,  so  deter¬ 
mined  were  they  not  to  permit  one  among  them  to 
interfere  with  their  fellow-workmen  of  the  Pampeluna 
district,  that  it  was  decided  to  allow  every  man  who 
should  be  discharged  in  consequence  of  his  refusal,  the 
ample  sum  of  four  shillings  a  day.  This  looks  like 
strength,  organisation,  unity  of  purpose,  and  wealth  to 
boot. 

Last  winter,  London  was  troubled  by  a  strike  among 
the  compositors.  To-day,  Rome  suffers  a  similar  incon¬ 
venience,  and  the  Italian  compositors  are  no  mean  emu¬ 
lators  of  their  London  brethren.  They  convened  *  con¬ 
gress  at  Rome  for  the  16th  of  December,  at  which  efforts 
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were  made  to  lay  the  basis  of  a  union  between  all  the  selves  int)  a  number  of  small  societies,  whioh  will  be 
compositors  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  this  fraternal  bond  united  by  a  ftderal  pact. 

to  societies  of  the  same  trade  formed  amon^  foreign  Yet,  unless,  as  the  Prefect  of  Florence  seems  to  con- 
nationalities.  These  workmen  have  also  started  and  elude,  it  be  a  crime  in  itself  to  belong  to  the  Inter- 
maintained  a  weekly  paper,  entitled  Voce  deW Opernioy  national,  the  Government  has  but  slight  grounds  of  corn¬ 
er  The  Voice  of  the  Workman,  At  a  meeting  held  on  the  plaint  with  regard  to  the  political  action  of  this  sociefy. 
12tli  December,  in  the  theatre  of  Argentina,  the  strike  It  has  often  been  foremost  in  the  struggles  against  capi- 
was  agreed  upon ;  for  the  masters  had  rejected  the  tal ;  but  in  political  matters  the  Internationalists  of 
memorial  drawn  up  and  presented  by  the  men, demanding  Italy  have  generally  maintained  a  strict  neutraUty.  Thus, 
a  halfpenny  more  per  thousand  letters,  and  some  slight  when  an  agitation  was  started  in  favour  of  universal  suf- 
modification  in  the  system  of  measuring  the  work  done,  frage,  which  ended  in  the  abortive  attempt  to  hold  n 
F rom  all  parts  of  Italy  help  was  proffered.  The  compo-  meeting  at  the  Coliseum  in  Home  on  the  27th  of  Novem- 
fiitors  of  Bologna  had  sent  4/01.  before  even  the  strike  ber,  nearly  all  the  sections  of  the  International  refused 
began ;  and  those  workmen  who  succeeded  in  obtaining  to  send  delegates  to  the  committee  of  organisation^  for 
from  tlieir  employers  the  above-mentioned  terms  paid  a  the  demonstration,  having  previously  passed  resolutions 
weekly  sum  of  two  lira  (one  shilling  and  eightpence)  in  which  they  declared  that  they  would  not  interfere  in 
towards  the  strike  fund.  Fifteen  out  of  the  fifty-four  the  everyday  politics  of  Italy. 

employers  of  Home  soon  yielded  to  the  demands  of  their  Notwithstanding  this  action,  the  authorities  seemed  to 
men,  and  above  300  compositors  were  thereby  spared  the  consider  the  attempted  demonstration  an  excellent  pre- 
necessity  of  a  long  strike.  The  two  firms  of  Attero  text  for  arresting  several  leading  members  of  the  Inter- 
and  Cotta  followed  this  example,  and  at  a  recent  meet-  national  and  of  other  working  men’s  societies.  The 
ing,  held  by  the  chiefs  of  upwards  of  thirty  firms,  a  resolutions  passed  at  the  sittings  of  the  sections  were, 
committee  was  selected  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  with  however,  produced,  and  the  Government  was  compelled 
the  men.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  among  those  who  to  admit  that  the  International  had  no  hand  in  the  so- 
resisted  the  strike  with  the  greatest  energy  were  the  called  “  plot  against  the  security  of  the  State.” 
proprietors  of  the  liepublican  newspaper,  La  Reforma.  These  details  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  deep  im- 
in  tills  paper,  the  efforts  of  the  workmen  to  better  their  pression  produced  by  the  efforts  of  the  working  classes, 
position  were  qualified  as  “  a  veritable  act  of  tyranny.”  The  energy,  not  to  say  violence,  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
Emissarics  were  sent  from  La  Refotma  to  Naples  in  ment  clearly  proves  how  potent  in  its  estimation  are  the 
search  of  compositors  who  would  be  willing  to  work  at  working  men’s  organisations.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that 
its  rate  of  wages.  Among  the  workmen,  however,  the  a  question  of  such  gravity  should  present  itself  simul- 
greatost  constancy  has  been  displayed,  for  only  fourteen  taneously  in  every  portion  of  the  civilised  world.  Its 
out  of  the  whole  number  were  persuaded  by  their  em-  solution  may  be  nearer  at  hand  as  more  minds  are  con- 
ployers  to  resum^  work  before  the  close  of  the  strike,  centrated  upon  it.  But  we  are  convinced  that  nothing 
These  men  were,  *in  consequence,  branded  by  their  com-  will  be  obtained  by  employing  violence  where  argument 
panions,  and  their  names  are  published  in  several  Italian  and  reason  alone  can  produce  good.  On  this  ground  the 
and  continental  papers.  Other  trade  disputes  have  also  Italian  Government  may  find  speedy  cause  to  regret  its 
resulted  in  strikes,  which  proved,  for  the  most  part,  present  aggressive  policy ;  while  the  workmen  of  that 
favourable  to  the  men.  As  we  have  bad  our  difficulties  country,  with  their  stability,  their  unity,  power  of  orga- 
with  the  bakers  of  London,  so,  likewise,  do  we  hear  of  nisation,  and  economical  habits,  have  a  hopeful  future 
bakers’  strikes  at  Florence,  |Pescia,  Turin,  and  Parnar-  before  them. 

nnca.  There  have  been  strikes  also  among  the  carpen-  - 

ters  and  joiners,  the  tanners,  the  Homan  cabmen,  the 

masons,  and  other  workmen.  Therefore  Italy  may  well  TRADESMEN  AND  CO-OPERATION, 

be  TOMidercd  in  much  the  eamo  position,  with  regard  to  p^or  Sir  Thomas  Chambere  was,  if  we  may  use  the 
jU  Jabour,  as  Lngland.  The  same  tale,  tending  equally  Lj^pression  of  him,  driren  almost  to  his  wits’  ends  the 

.*11  ®  ® other  day  when,  in  obedience  to  the  stem  commands  of 

Ifo?'  r  ^  nations ;  but  the  action  of  the  jjjg  constituents,  he  had  to  denounce  co-operation  as  im- 

Itolian  Government  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  „oral,  and  to  demand  that  the  Civil  Service  Supply 
q  y  serious  symp  m.  Association  be  forthwith  abolished.  The  learned  Com- 

Though  Italy  enjoys  important  constitutional  liberties,  j  mon-Seijeant  is  an  adroit  pleader ;  but  the  task  imposed 
the  moneyed  classes  exercise  so  great  an  influence  over  upon  him  when  he  stood  up  to  speak  good  things  and 
the  Government  that,  in  ^the  struggle  between  capital  I  to  prophesy  deceits  to  the  small  tradesmen  of  Mary- 
and  labour,  it  may  reasonably  be  suspected  of  partiality  lebone  was  altogether  beyond  his  powers,  and  he 
towards  the  former.  I  he  fcowryeow  element,  keenly  alive  floundered  through  his  harangue  in  a  really  pitiful 
to  the  growing  power^  of  the  working  classes,  has  manner,  at  one  moment  denouncing  co-operation  as 
exorcised  a  pressure  which  has  driven  the  Government  “  unsound,”  because  it  was  not  conducted  upon  legiti- 
to  somewhat  violent  measures ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  mate  principles  of  trade,  and  at  the  next  declaring 
cases,  these  measures  are  calculated,  in  the  long  run,  to  that  its  profits  were  enormous ;  at  one  moment  attacking 
do  more  harm  than  good  even  to  tlie  very  classes  for  competition  as  the  greatest  of  all  evils,  at  the  next 
whom  they  are  taken.  Ihe  Government  seems  deter-  eulogising  it  as  the  mainspring  of  society.  Not  that 
mined  to  cluteh  at  every  pretext  for  interfering  in  working  it  mattered  much,  as  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  probably 
men  s  organisations.  At  Turin — by  virtue  of  what  law,  knew  very  well,  what  he  said  or  what  he  left  unsaid, 
wo  are  ignorant  sixty  bakers,  suspected  of  organising  a  All  that  his  constituents  went  for  was  to  hear  co-opera- 
fitriko,  have  recently  been  thrown  into  prison.  On  the  tion  abused,  and  to  extract  from  Sir  Thomas  a  definite 
1st  ot  December,  a  decree,  signed  by  the  Prefect  of  pledge  that,  if  he  could  put  a  stop  or  help  in  putting  a 
h  loreiice,  was  published,  dissolving  the  Fascio  Operaio  stop  to  the  Civil  Service  Supply  Association,  he 
Hiorenltiw.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  measure  are  would  do  so.  This  they  got,  and  thev  probably 
certain  articles  which  appeared  in  the  Fascio  Operaio,  cared  very  little  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  argu- 
tjie  or^n  ot  the  society,  and  the  society  s  adherence  to  ments  which  were  laid  before  them.  An  JEgo  sic  argu- 
the  statutes  of  the  Internatm^^^^^  Giuck'^  ^as  good  enough  for  them;  and 

litt  e,  however,  a^ut  the  International  that  he  is  not  yet  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the  wild  nonsense  into  which 
quitemasterof  itsname  ;  for  he  persists  in  calling  it  the  he  allowed  himself  to  lash  out  amused  Sir  Thomas 
Asec^.ation  of  London  Workmen.  Ihe  Fascio  Operaio  Chambers  himself  as  much  aa  it  amused  his  constituents. 

numbering  about  two  thousand  If,  however,  the  tradesmen  of  London  wish  to  fight  the 
Its  l^oks  and  papers  are  now,  however,  in  battle  of  co-operation  fairly  and  upon  its  merits,  they  have 

lentil  h  7  ^^‘"’Ched  them  dili-  a  chance  at  last,  upon  which,  if  Sir  Thomas  ChamLrs  is 

gently,  but  have  hitherto  failed  to  discover  anything  of  again  trotted  out,  L  will, ‘it  is  to  be  hoped  prove  equal  to 

f  members,  on  the  other  theoccasion.  A  co-operative  store  is  to  be  started  among 
,  no  degree  daunted,  are  simply  forming  them-  |  the  members  of  the  great  West-end  Clubs.  The  move-  • 
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raent  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Herbert  Fry,  an  experienced 
organiser  and  thorough  man  of  business.  .A  preliminary 
meeting  has  been  held.  The  idea  has  been  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  caught  up.  And  in  a  few  months  a  gigantic  store 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  started  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St  James’s-square,  to  which  most  of 
the  members  of  the  recognised  and  leading  West-end 
Clubs  will  transfer  their  custom.  The  prospect  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  the  small  shopkeepers,  to  whom  the 
rounded  periods  of  the  Common-Serjeant  recently  yielded 
so  much  Mesopotamic  comfort. 

That  the  co-operative  stores  in  the  Haymarket  and 
Long  Acre  are  under  the  direction  of  Government  employes 
is  a  purely  side  issue,  in  no  way  affecting  the  merits  of  the 
general  question.  The  most  has  been  made  of  it,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers  has  been  very  pathetic  about  it. 
Ill  reality  it  is  worth  very  little.  A  civil  servant  is  -no 
more  bound  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  State  than  is 
a  soldier  or  a  parson,  and  may  claim  in  his  unemployed 
time  to  do  what  he  likes.  Of  course  we  could  not  allow 
a  judge  to  take  chamber  practice,  or  a  beneficed  clergy¬ 
man  to  start  a  proprietary  chapel,  or  an  officer  in  the 
engineers  to  set  up  a  place  of  business  on  his  own 
account,  or  a  clerk  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  start  a 
Parliamentary  agency.  And  similarly  it  might  be 
argued  that  civil  servants  have  no  right  to  embark  in  a 
gigantic  trading  concern,  that  caused  them  to  neglect 
the  work  they  are  paid  for  doing.  But  there  the  right 
of  interference  ends ;  and  the  tradesmen  fail  to  make  any 
case  against  the  Civil  Service  Stores,  unless  they  can  show 
that  they  are,  in  any  direct  or  indirect  way,  subsidised 
by  the  Sta*e. 

But  against  the  new  store  no  such  objection  can 
possibly  bo  urged,  and  the  tradesmen  will  have  no 
technical  demurrer  to  raise.  They  must  now  understand 
that  they  have  to  face  co-operation  boldly,  and  as  they 
best  can.  It  may  kill  them,  as  the  clubs  have  killed  the 
old  coffee  and  chocolate  houses.  It  may,  if  they  choose 
to  be  wise  in  time,  have  a  very  hard  battle  to  fight. 

Co-operation  will  never,  we  venture  to  think,  succeed 
in  those  businesses  where  personal  skill,  attention,  and 
solicitude  are  required  and  expected.  A  man  prefers  to 
deal  with  his  own  tailor,  his  own  bookbinder,  his  own 
veterinary  surgeon,  his  own  jeweller,  and  his  own  boot¬ 
maker,  exactly  as  he  prefers  to  go  to  his  own  solicitor. 
But  where  no  technical  skill  enters  into  the  retail  busi¬ 
ness  beyond  such  as  is  required  for  mere  buying  and 
selling,  there  co-operation  must  infallibly  drive  the 
retail  trade  out  of  the  field.  Why  should  we  buy  our 
sugar  and  tea  of  A  B  or  of  C  D,  when  we  can  huy 
exactly  the  same  sugar  or  tea  of  a  co-operative  company, 
and  so  escape  the  retail  profit  ?  The  question  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unanswerable.  Why  should  we  have  the  unne¬ 
cessary  “  economical  ”  friction  involved  in  ten  or  twenty 
grocers’  shops,  when  one  co-operative  store  can  do  the 
whole  work  ?  When  w  e  come  to  a  business  in  which  skill 
is  required  we  are  upon  altogether  different  ground.  A 
tailor,  for  instance,  is  not  a  mere  distributor.  He  is  also  a 
manufacturer,  and  to  a  certain  extent  an  artist  or  skilled 
workman.  As  such  ho  can,  if  he  wishes  to  hold  his 
own,  afford  to  make  a  fair  profit  and  yet,  by  giving  *all 
due  attention  to  bis  business,  laugh  co-operation  out  of 
the  field.  But  what  the  poor  grocer,  the  mere  dis¬ 
tributor,  is  to  do  it  is  not  so  easy  to  see.  He  cannot  afford 
to  undersell  the  stores,  as  his  annual  turn  over  would  not 
then  be  large  enough  to  support  him  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to 
be  feared  that  his  fate  must  ultimately  be  that  of  the 
copyists  who  were  driven  out  by  the  copying-press,  of 
the  carriers  who  have  been  superseded  by  the  rail,  and 
of  the  ferrymen  who  have  disappeared  before  the  growth 
of  bridges. 

Trades  which  involve  something  more  than  mere 
distribution  have  only  to  consent  to  adopt  a  reasonable 
scale  of  profits,  and  to  insist  upon  cash  payments,  and 
their  business  will  not  only  hold  its  own,  but  also,  in  all 
probability,  actually  increase.  A  tailor  is  at  present  not 
only  a  tailor  but  an  insurer,  putting  upon  each  coat  a 
percentage  which  covers  his  bad  debts.  If  he  removes 
this  percentage  he  will  be  able  to  make  a  coat  as  cheaply 
as  ever  it  could  be  made  at  a  co-operative  establishment. 


and  can  then  afford  to  rely  upon  the  personal  relations 
between  himself  and  his  customer.  Geeieris  panhusy  a  man 
would  sooner  deal  with  a  tradesman  whom  ho  knows 
than  with  a  co-operative  store.  Wo  have  for  our  tailor, 
for  our  bootmaker,  and  even  for  our  batcher,  as  far  as 
his  skill  extends,  a  certain  personal  regard.  He  knows  our 
ways,  studiesonr  wants,  and  tries  to  please  us  ;  and  for  this 
personal  care  and  attention  wo  are  willing  to  pay  a  certain 
reasonable  percentage.  Co-operation  will  always  fail 
where  it  has  to  meet  individual  zeal  and  skill.  But  the 
mere  grocer,  or  haberdasher,  or  bookseller,  can  only  hold 
his  own  against  co-operation  by  enlarging  his  business 
and  charging  a  minimum  profit.  This  has  already  been 
done  by  grocers,  haberdashers,  and  booksellers.  There 
are  in  London  already  several  large  houses  which,  by 
adopting  a  strict  ready-money  system,  and  putting  a 
large  capital  into  their  business,  can  practically  give 
their  customers  every  advantage  that  would  be  afforded 
by  a  co-operative  store.  The  others  must  learn  to  do 
the  same,  or  else  must  see  their  business  slip  through 
their  fingers.  No  man  will  pay  a  shilling  for  a  thing 
which  he  can  get  elsewhere  for  tenpence.  The  secret  of 
co-operation  is  simply  this, — that  distribution  pure  and 
simple  is  economical  in  direct  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  capital  embarked  in  it.  Against  an  economical  law  so 
plain,  so  simple,  and  so  obvious  as  this,  the  retail  trades¬ 
men,  even  with  Sir  Thomas  Chambers  to  back  them,  will 
fight  in  vain.  The  days  are  numbered  of  that  class  of 
small  retailers  whose  business  is  purely  mechanical,  and 
in  no  way  depends  upon  skill,  tact,  judgment,  and  per¬ 
sonal  attention.  Z. 


TRUE  BLUE. 


In  spite  of  the  extraordinary  respect  for  women  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  happy  concomitant  of  their  state 
of  subjection,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  some  classes 
of  women  are  singled  out  for  a  good  deal  of  ill-natured 
chaff.  Wo  do  not  mean  what  may  bo  called  the  formal 
or  customary  chafl’  which  is  applied  to  the  incessant 
vagaries  and  absurdities  of  fashion,  because  that  is 
well  understood  to  be  mere  graceful  badinage,  and,  in 
fact,  in  the  nature  of  compliment,  as  the  object  of  all 
those  preposterous  changes  is  to  attract  the  notice  of 
men,  and  when  men  attend  to  them,  so  far  as  to  begin 
to  sneer,  the  victory  is  already  more  than  half  won.  Tha 
foibles  of  the  woman  of  fashion  are  always  dealt  with 
tenderly  :  the  sarcasm  is  a  delicate  form  of  praise.  But 
other  classes  of  women  are  subjected  to  chaff  that 
has  a  snarl  in  it.  The  remarks  made  about  them  aro 
not  meant  to  bo  complimentary,  and,  although  seldom 
transgressing  the  limits  of  fun,  aro  edged  with  a  certain 
amount  of  bitterness.  The  unpopular  women  are  blue¬ 
stockings,  old  maids,  and  stepmothers.  AVo  do  not 
pretend  for  a  moment  that  these  classes  have  not  their 
shortcomings,  or  that  they  do  not  present  aspects  that 
may  easily  be  made  to  excite  feelings  of  hilarity  or 
dislike.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing  why  those 
classes  should  be  singled  out,  but  the  problem  to  under¬ 
stand  is  why  they  should  be  so  severely  dealt  with.  Jt 
is  quite  certain  that  the  popular  representation  of  an 
old  maid,  or  stepmother,  or  blue-stocking  is  widely  at 
variance  with  truth  ;  that  it  is  not  a  type,  but  a  carica¬ 
ture.  The  bad  name  of  stepmothers  is  due  to  an  d  priori 
prejudice,  backed  up  by  an  occasional  instance  of 
cruelty.  We  do  not  expect  a  woman  to  have  the  same 
care  for  others’  children  as  for  her  own.  Maternal  lo/e 
springs  out  of  a  physical  basis ;  it  has  a  soil  of  its  own, 
and  cannot  be  transplanted.  Yet  the  popular  theory 
assumes  that  a  woman  ought  to  love  another  woman’s, 
children  as  her  own,  from  the  mere  accident  of  hei- 
marrying  that  woman’s  husband.  Such  an  expectation 
is  unreasonable  and  must  often  bo  disappointed,  atul 
people  then  at  once  rush  to  the  extreme  opposite,  and 
speak  of  a  stepmother  as  an  incarnation  of  cruelty.  There 
are  few  who  do  not  know  many  instances  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  especially  when  a  woman  has  no  children  of  liei* 
own.  She  seems  to  have  the  power  of  getting  up  a!i 
interest  in  the  children  committed  to  her,  only  inferior 
to  that  which  nature  alone  can  supply. 
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The  popular  theoiy  of  old  maids  is  a  singular  example 
of  a  superstition  that  cannot  be  dispelled  by  facts.  We 
assume  that  every  old  maid  is  a  disappointed  candidate 
for  matrimony,  that  every  one  in  such  a  case  is  soured 
and  irritable,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
old  maids  hate  mankind  and  love  cats.  So  conclusive  is 
this  reasoning,  that  all  examples  of  reasonable,  genial, 
and  kindly  old  maids  are  thrown  away.  These  are  the 
exceptions,  it  is  said,  although,  in  the  absence  of  statis¬ 
tics,  we  should  think  this  assertion  was  somewhat  hazard¬ 
ous.  ’  Who  does  not  know  that  some  of  the  very  best 
w'omen  in  the  world  are  in  the  despised  category  ?  The 
delusion  so  often  entertained,  and  to  which  Mr  Darwin 
seems  to  lend  his  countenance  in  his  theory  of  ‘  Sexual 
Selection,’  is  that  men  possess  such  fine  instincts  of  choice 
that  all  the  best  women  are  selected  for  the  work  of  per¬ 
petuating  the  species,  and  the  rest  are  failures.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  view,  but 
it  must  be  subject  to  large  deductions.  Englishmen,  for 
example,  run  wild  after  clear  and  shining  complexions,  to 
t!io  great  injury  of  their  scrofulous  and  consumptive 
offspring.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  no  small  fraction 
of  old  maids  have  had  “  bites  ”  in  their  day,  but  finding 
t!.e  fish  not  of  the  right  sort,  have  thrown  it  back  into 
the  water.  ,  Not  a  few  are  there  whose  celibacy  is  like 
that  of  the  nuns,  self-imposed  in  deference  to  some 
duty.  But,  whether  or  no,  assuming  that  this  traditional 
view  is  sound,  and  that  old  maids  are  disappointed 
creatures,  we  should  expect  this  was  precisely  the  case 
where  the  chivalry  of  men  would  show  itself,  and  that, 
if  they  could  not  or  w  ould  not  marry  them,  they  would 
make  up  for  it  by  fastidious  politeness.  But  where  we 
look  for  chivalry  we  find  contempt ;  where  we  should 
expect  comfort,  behold  there  issue  sneers.  Grown-up 
men  behave  to  those  so-called  failures  as  boys  at  school 
do  to  cripples  and  other  unfortunates ;  not,  of  course, 
w  ith  the  same  ostentatious  rudeness,  but  with  the  same 
malicious  enjoyment  of  the  sport.  Now,  if,  as  w’e  are 
assured,  women  are  at  present  “on  a  pedestal,” 
where  they  are  seen  only  to  be  adored — if  the  strongest 
instinct  of  men  is  to  throw  around  their  weakness 
the  shield  of  their  strength  —  how  does  it  happen 
that  precisely  where  such  help  is  most  required  it 
is  wanting,  and  its  place  supplied  by  mockery  and 
derision  ? 

Blue-stockings  may  be  ranked  along  with  old  maids, 
as  subjects  of  conventional  sarcasm,  but  their  reception 
is  somew'hat  different.  Their  offence  is  light  in  propor¬ 
tion.  We  suspect  that  the  conventional  type  is  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  women,  because  there  seems  so  little  in  it  likely 
to  arise  in  the  male  mind.  Men  certainly  do  not  object 
to  real  learning  or  science  in  a  woman.  Mrs  Somer¬ 
ville  showed  how  high  a  woman’s  scientific  acquirements 
would  carry  her  in  the  estimation  of  men;  and  no  one 
would  venture  to  apply  any  epithet  of  detraction  to  such 
illustrious  names  in  literature  as  George  Eliot,  or  George 
Sand,  or  Jane  Austen.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  mere 
tact  of  a  woman  taking  up  a  branch  of  study  not  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  a  young  lady’s  education  that  consti¬ 
tutes  the  crime  of  being  “  blue.”  Still  less  is  it  the  fact 
of  a  woman  being  “strong-minded.”  There  is  a  fond 
idea  that  men  prefer  w  omen  of  weak  minds.  The  truth 
is  that  brains  count  with  a  woman  more  than  physical 
beauty,  except  when  that  attains  a  rare  pitch  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  One  has  only  to  consider  the  large  number  of 
married  women  who  hav’^e  no  pretensions  to  good  looks, 
to  see  that  their  excellence  must,  if  anywhere,  be  in 
their  minds.  Nor  is  it  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  plain  woman 
master  of  half-a-dozen  situations  at  the  same  time.  The 
epithet  strong-minded  would  be  nearer  the  mark  if  it 
were  “  strong-mannered.”  It  is  not  a  strong  mind  that 
tells  against  a  woman,  it  is  an  offensive  manner ;  and 
whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  objections  enter¬ 
tained  against  blue-stockings,  it  is  to  bo  sought  in  their 
manner,  not  in  their  mind.  So  far  as  men  are  concerned 
we  believe  that  to  be  the  case,  but  we  are  not  so  sure 
about  women.  Women  are  only  too  fond  of  getting  a 
handle  a^inst  each  other ;  and  to  the.  mass  of  stupid, 
insipid  girls,  the  discovery  of  the  easy  virtue  of  not 
being  “  blue  ”  must  have  been  a  godsend.  If  they  have 


nothing  else  to  recommend  them,  they  can  warrant 
themselves  utterly  destitute  of  strength  of  mind. 

When  we  compare  the  treatment  of  old  maids,  blue¬ 
stockings,  and  stepmothers,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  those  classes  ai  e  punished,  with  chaff  more  or 
less  disagreeable,  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  demerits. 
The  treatment  of  old  maids  is  in  itself  a  sin  against  good 
taste.  Why  should  men  be  so  hard  on  the  unlucky  or 
ill-favoured  women  ?  Does  it  not  reveal  a  latent  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  sex, — a  contempt  checked  and  repressed  in 
regard  to  those  with  whom  men  are  most  in  contact,  and 
breaking  out  with  virulence  where  there  is  no  restraint 
of  self-interest  ?  The  tendency  to  snub  women  is  simply 
an  offshoot  of  the  disposition  of  the  strong  to  trample  on 
the  weak.  We  do  not  beat  our  women  with  clubs,  like 
the  Australian  aborigines,  we  do  not  chastise  them  like 
children,  nor  do  we  insult  them  with  the  brutal  asceticism 
of  the  Christian  fathers.  “  Let  women  remember,”  says 
Tertullian,  “  that  they  are  of  the  sex  of  Eve,  who  ruined 
mankind ;  and  let  them  therefore  repair  this  ignominy 
by  living  rather  in  dust  than  in  splendour.”  But  we 
take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  the  misfortunes  of  the  weak. 
Boys  laugh  when  one  falls  in  the  mud ;  a  little  more  of 
the  same  feeling  would  make  them  secure  the  enjoyment 
by  throwing  one  in  the  mud.  The  satirical  effusions 
made  at  the  expense  of  old  maids  and  blue-stockings  are 
a  relic  of  barbarism  ;  they  represent  the  old  instinct  of  • 
enjoying  the  infliction  of  pain ;  to  be  sure  it  is  not  much 
pain  that  is  ever  inflicted,  but  still- the  crack  of  the  whip 
has  a  zest  for  some. 

As  we  have  said,  we  believe  the  “  blue-stocking  ”  bug¬ 
bear  is  an  invention  of  commonplace  women,  who  have 
felt  the  dangerous  rivalry  of  brains  against  faces.  Un¬ 
fortunately  some  ladies,  who  undoubtedly  possess  strong 
minds,  have  allowed  themselves  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  their  less  gifted  but  more  conning  sisters.  Clever 
men,  occasionally,  have  odd  w'ays.  They  exhibit  an 
aversion  to  clean  linen,  or  an  unwholesome  predilection 
for  mis-shaped  coats,  or  an  affection  for  an  old  hat  that 
time  never  withers  nor  custom  stales.  Sometimes  they 
have  an  oddity  of  manner,  a  forgetfulness  of  their 
social  duties,  and  a  general  bearing,  that  mark  them  as 
the  chartered  libertines  of  social  regulation.  Of  course 
some  able  men  are  eccentric,  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
lift  a  voice  against  them  ;  but  we  do  not  regret  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  social  prig,  whose  eccentricity  is  a 
sham,  and  his  learning  not  any  better.  Undoubtedly 
women  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of  confounding 
oddity  with  genius.  As  soon  as  the  “  blue  stocking  ”  is 
discovered,  a  certain  number  of  girls  with  very  little  in¬ 
tellect,  but  with  a  morbid  anxiety  to  be  taken  notice  of, 
affect  strong-mindedness  ;  just  as  there  are  always  people 
who  would  sooner  be  kicked  than  entirely  neglected. 
But  such  girls  are  necessarily  few,  and  we  believe  that 
the  social  dislike  concentrated  in  the  word  “  blue-stock¬ 
ing  ”  has  done,  and  is  doing,  great  harm.  It  creates  a 
ridiculous  aversion  to  certain  useful  studies,  although  we 
believe  it  is  fast  disappearing  in  the  attention  now  given 
to  the  education  of  girls.  While  it  lasts  it  does  great 
mischief  to  those  girls  who  have  plenty  of  intellect  if  it 
were  properly  cultivated,  but  which  wants  encourage¬ 
ment  ;  for  of  course  the  giant  intellects  among  women, 
as  among  men,  burst  all  barriers.  This  tells  especially 
in  the  faculty  of  invention,  in  which  as  a  rule  women  are 
so  painfully  deficient.  Invention  needs  a  deal  of  en- 
couiugfement,  for  it  produces  generally  ninety-nine  failures 
for  one  success.  If,  therefore,  the  first  buds  of  origi¬ 
nality  are  nipped  by  the  frost  of  criticism  because  they  do 
not  display  perfection  of  form,  there  will  be  a  wretchedly 
small  crop.  If  we  encourage  even  the  waywardness  of 
boys  for  the  sake  of  developing  force  of  character,  so  must 
we  do  with  girls,  if  we  want  to  gather  the  proper  fruits 
of  their  impressible  minds.  If,  for  the  sake  of  indulging 
in  laughter  at  a  few  odd  ladies,  we  keep  up  the  bogey  of 
“blue-stocking,”  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  gain¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing,  and  losing  the  rich  fruits  of  woman’s 
genius.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no  misfortune  if  “  blue¬ 
stocking  ”  were  placed  along  with  “  Old  Nick  ”  as  a 
specimen  of  ancient  superstition.  Q. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS. 

The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  was  buried  last  Wednesday 
in  St  Mary’s  Chapel,  Chislehnrst.  On  the  two  days 
previous  his  body  “  lay  in  State  ”  for  the  inspection  of 
a11  who  wished,  and  wore  lucky  enough  to  gain  access 
to  the  room  in  which  it  was  deposited.  Seeing  how 
prominent  a  place  he  held  in  European  history  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  how  fond  the  English  are  of 
seeing  and  hearing  of  such  ceremonies,  it  is  not  strange 
that  there  should  have  been  very  great  crowding  on  the 
occasion,  and  that  the  daily  papers  should  have  found 
room  to  write  of  little  else.  Louis  Napoleon  was  better 
worth  seeing  the  last  of  than  a  commonplace  murderer, 
and  his  last  dwelling-place  is  of  more  public  interest  than 
the  lodging-house  in  which  a  prostitute  was  mur¬ 
dered.  But  the  excitement  that  has  prevailed  in  England 
<;ontrasts  strangely  with  the  apathy  in  France.  Some  of 
the  French  seem  to  think  that  they  can  best  show  respect 
for  his  memory  by  violent  regrets,  and  others  are  made 
dumb  by  compliance  with  the  adage,  “  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bon  urn.”  Nevertheless  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  bluster  in  the  French  Bonapartist  newspapers,  which 
M.  Thiers,  wise  for  once,  is  allowing  to  spend  itself;  and 
a  great  many  Bonapartist  adventurers  and  adherents  of 
all  grades  attended  the  burial  on  Wednesday.  The 
Prince  Imperial  was  greeted  with  shouts  of  “  Vive 
Napoleon  IV. ;  ”  and  on  Thursday,  shaking  hands  with 
some  ouvrier  delegates,  he  promised  that  before  long  he 
would  give  thanks  in  person  to  those  who  had  sent 
them. 

The  topic  of  the  w  eek  in  France  has  been  a  great  and 
characteristic  speech  delivered  by  M.  Thiers  to  the 
Council  of  Thirty  on  Monday  last.  The  President  gave 
in  his  virtual  adhesion — in  word,  at  least — to  the  new 
constitution  proposed  by  M.  Tallon.  This  document, 
therefore,  assumes  importance  for  the  moment.  “  It 
meets,”  said  M.  Thiers,  “  the  two  wants  that  are 
experienced  by  the  Assembly — to  secure  the  proper  con¬ 
duct  of  business,  and  to  give  security  for  the  future — by 
organising  two  Chambers;  future  security  only  being 
possible  with  two  Chambers  having  the  same  origin  but 
different  powers.”  M.  Thiers  objected,  but  assented, 
to  the  proposal  for  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his 
interference  with  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly — the 
proposal  being  thus  worded :  “No  discussion  in 
which  the  President  of  the  Republic  takes  part 
shall  be  followed  by  an  immediate  vote :  the  Assem¬ 
bly  w'ill  postpone  its  decision  till  the  following 
sitting,  in  which  it  will  deliberate  in  the  absence 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic.”  “  This  is  embar¬ 
rassing,”  said  M.  Thiers  ;  “  but  I  submit  to  it,  in  spite 
of  the  inconvenience  to  which  it  would  give  rise  in 
practice.  I  have  no  great  desire  to  come  to  the 
Assembly.  It  is  not  for  myself  alone  that  I  speak.  My 
successor  will  act  as  I  have  done,  or  he  will  act  injudi¬ 
ciously.”  M.  Thiers  urged  that  the  constitution  of  a 
Second  Chamber — not  an  upper  chamber ;  “  That  phrase 
seems  to  me  improper  ” — should  be  considered  without 
delay,  in  order  that  thereby  a  Parliament  might  be  esta¬ 
blished  to  take  part  in  the  government  of  France,  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  present  Assembly,  and  pending  the 
election  of  a  new  one.  When  M.  Tallon’s  Bill  seems  to 
have  a  chance  of  being  seriously  considered,  it  will  be 
time  enough  for  us  to  discuss  its  details. 

At  present  the  Versailles  Assembly  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  angry  but  not  very  important  discussions  con¬ 
cerning  the  Due  de  Broglie’s  Bill  for  an  Upper  Educa¬ 
tional  Council.  The  Government  has  been  catechised 
respecting  its  Roman  policy  and  the  withdrawal  of  M. 
de  Bourgoing,  but  it  has  staved  off  the  difficulty. 

The  storm  is  not  very  fierce  at  present ;  but  a  consti¬ 
tutional  agitation  of. extreme  importance  is  going  on  in 
Prussia,  and  growing  greater  every  day.  Prince 
Bismarck’s  retirement  from  the  Prussian  Premiership, 
and  the  appointment  of  Count  von  Roon  as  his  substi¬ 
tute,  are  only  incidents  in  the  struggle  that  is  being 
wagedbetween  the  Liberals  and  the  Conservatives,  and  that 
first  attracted  notice  by  the  compulsory  passing  of  the 
Local  Administration  Bill  through  the  Upper  House. 


The  Deutsche  Wochenhlaity  a  Conservative  organ,  has 
some  excuse  for  saying,  “  There  exists  no  Prussian 
Ministry,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word.  We  have 
merely  so  many  departmental  Ministers,  with  differing 
political  opinions,  and  different  modes  of  action.”  Hap¬ 
pily,  the  strongest  faction  is  on  the  right  side.  Count 
von  Roon  has  only  one  staunch  Conservative  to  support 
him,  and  at  least  three  other  members  of  the  Cabinet 
are  Liberals,  and  in  present  harmony  with  Prince 
Bismarck.  The  Emperor  cannot  yet  break  himself  from 
the  J unker  party  ;  but  we  hope  that  the  Chancellor  has 
really  done  so,  and,  if  so,  there  are  good  hopes  of  pro¬ 
gress  in  Prussian  politics. 

By  the  mismanagement  of  the  Liberals,  the  Birming¬ 
ham  School  Board  contains  a  majority  of  one  in  favour 
of  Church  of  England  denominational  ism.  As  the 
majority  knows  its  doom  is  sealed  at  the  next  election, 
it  has  resolved  to  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines.  In 
selecting  teachers  for  the  new  Board  schools,  the  Board 
required  the  candidates  to  appear  and  undergo  a  public 
examination  os  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  religious 
teaching  they  would  give  if  appointed.  Nobody  who 
has  watched  the  unscrupulous  procedure  of  the  majority 
of  “  one  ”  w  ill  be  surprised  that  only  those  professing 
Church  of  Englandism  were  elected.  This  ought  to  open 
the  eyes  of  those  who  have  been  blinded  by  Mr  Forster’s 
specious  sophistry,  that  it  is  the  sacred  right  of  the 
parent  to  have  his  child  educated  in  the  manner  be  ap¬ 
proves,  at  the  public  expense.  This  little  incident  shows 
what  the  “  religious  difficulty  ”  really  is.  It  is  a  low 
squabble  for  denominational  supremacy.  The  effect  on 
the  profession  of  teaching  must  be  deplorable.  It  is  a 
warning  to  conscientious  and  able  teachers,  that  a  little 
‘  soft  sawder  ”  with  the  parson  will  do  more  to  promote 
their  success  than  proficiency  in  knowledge  or  skill  in 
teaching.  Every  true  Liberal  ought  to  protest  with  his 
whole  soul  against  a  policy  that  would  introduce  into  a 
lay  profession  the  odious  system  of  clerical  tests.  There 
are  enough  hypocrites  among  the  clergy,  men  who 
secretly  despise  the  doctrines  by  which  they  live,  without 
demoralising  the  whole  body  of  teachers.  Of  course,  if 
Church  of  Englandism  is  made  a  test  in  one  place,  non¬ 
conformity  will  in  another,  and  every  election  of  a  teacher 
will  become  a  scandal.  There  is  but  one  cure ;  let  the 
State  confine  itself  to  secular  education,  and  leave  reli¬ 
gion  to  its  well-paid  guardians.  Unless  this  be  done,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  make  teaching  what  it  ought  to  be 
— one  of  the  great  liberal  professions. 

Several  important  meetings  have  been  held  this  week 
with  special  reference  to  the  connection  of  the  State 
with  religion  and  education,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  these  two  topics,  so  closely  related  to  one  another, 
will  furnish  considerable  matter  for  discussion  in  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  though  probably  we  shall 
have  to  wait  for  a  new  Parliament  before  they  can  be 
legislated  upon  with  much  advantage.  We  seem  to  be 
a  long  way  yet  from  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  con¬ 
nected  with  them.  Last  Saturday,  for  example.  Lord 
Lawrence  headed  a  deputation  of  the  London  School 
Board  to  Mr  Forster,  which  placed  before  that  gentle¬ 
man  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  board  in 
carrying  out  the  Education  Act.  The  powers  conferred 
by  the  Act,  of  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at 
efficient  schools,  are  found  to  be  insufficient.  The 
question  of  paying  fees  to  denominational  schools  is, 
according  to  its  chairman,  “  one  of  the  Board’s  great 
difficulties  ;”  and  that  difficulty  will  certainly  not  be  got 
over  by  “passing  it  on”  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor. 
One-half  oi  the  expenses  of  denominational  schools  are  con¬ 
ditionally  paid  out  of  the  imperial  taxation.  It  is  for  the 
Liberals  oi  the  United  Kingdom  to  decide  whether  the 
remaining  half  shall  be  paid  out  of  local  taxation,  and 
their  management  handed  over  to  the  sectarians  who 
happen  to  be  in  possession  of  the  ground.  There  must 
be  many  schools,  even  now,  whose  expenses  are  almwt 
wholly  paid  by  the  Government  grant  and  the  child¬ 
ren’s  fees — these  latter  being  paid  in  part  out  of  ths 
rates — and  the  efforts  of  the  sectarians  to  whom  these 
schools  belong  almost  wholly  consist  in  spending  money 
taken  out  of  the  public  purse. 
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The  meetings  of  the  National  Education  League  at 
Bristol,  Sheffield,  and  Exeter,  show  that  the  views  we 
have  just  expressed  are  rapidly  becoming  those  of 
Liberals  throughout  the  country.  The  new  platform  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr  T.  Morley,  Mr  Mundella,  Mr  Caldecott, 
and  Mr  Dale,  imperfect  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  is  one 
npon  which  no  earnest  Liberal  can  refuse  to  stand. 

The  real  question  at  issue  between  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  secular  education,  or  rather  secular  State 
education,  is  the  one  which  is  most  ably  discussed  by  Mr 
Miall  in  his  lecture  at  Manchester  on  Tuesday  last.  A 
more  eloquent  and  convincing  exposition  of  the  principle 
of  religious  equality,  as  viewed  by  an  earnest  Christian, 
wo  have  never  read.  If  the  masses  are  to  be  won  back 
to  Christianity,  it  will  be  by  men  of  Mr  Miall’s  stamp, 
who  have  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  their  principles,  and 
not  by  those  whose  “investiture  of  Christian  truth  in 
tino  clothes,  in  man  millinery,  in  sensuous  representa¬ 
tions,  all  employed  to  glorify  the  priesthood,”  Mr  Miall 
so  justly  satirized. 

The  agitation  against  our  present  taxation  has  been 
going  on  vigorously  during  the  past  week.  The  most 
important  contribution  to  the  subject  which  we  have  to 
notice  is  that  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  in  his  speech  to  his 
constituents  on  Monday  last.  The  member  for  Chelsea, 
though  in  favour  of  direct  taxation,  considers  that  the 
income-tax  has  been  made  odious  by  the  harshness  and 
inconsiderateness  with  which  it  has  been  levied,  and 
the  employment  of  “  rivals  in  trade  ”  to  investigate  the 
income  of  taxpayers.  To  Customs  and  Excise  duties  he 
is  also  much  opposed.  He  considers  that  these  taxes  are 
costly  to  collect,  they  hinder  all  trade — not  the  ^trade 
taxed  alone — and  raise  all  prices  of  foreign  goods  ;  they 
grow  before  they  are  ultimately  paid  by  the  consumer, 
and  at  least  as  much  is  lost  in  passing  through  many 
hands  as  comes  to  the  State  ?  Having  thus  condemned 
both  branches  of  the  existing  revenue.  Sir  Charles  turned 
to  the  consideration  of  how  much  of  present  expendi¬ 
ture  can  be  saved,  and  what  other  modes  of  levying 
taxation  less  onerous  in  character  can  be  adopted.  With 
regard  to  the  latter  important  qnestion  he  avowed  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  hope  to  see  widely  adopted  in  the  future. 

Briefly,  ho  proposes  to  free  from  taxation  all  eariungs,  so 
far  as  possible,  and  put  the  burthen  on  unearned  income. 

After  declaring  the  “  wisdom  of  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
taxation  upon  land,”  ho  pointed  out  that  “  an  increase 
of  legacy  and  succession  duty  in  the  case  of  successions 
by  strangers  or  by  distant  relatives  is  the  least  onerous, 
and  is  likely  to  be  the  most  productive  of  all  now  taxes.” 

When  it  is  clearly  seen  that  the  only  alternative  to 
taking  from  that  which  is  unearned  is  taking  from  that 
which  is  earned,  there  will  be  little  hesitation  in  adopting 
Sir  Charles  Dilke*s  advice. 

The  English  Bussophobists  have  been  in  luck  this 
week.  The  precise  object  of  Count  SchomalofTs  mission 
to  this  country  is  not  known,  and  it  is  even  considered  i 
by  some  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Russian  expedi-  i 
tioii  to  Khiva;  but,  of  course,  those  critics  who  are 
always  on  the  look  out  for  possible  dangers  to  India  see 
in  it  great  cause  for  alarm.  In  the  meanwhile  a  fresh 
terror  has  been  started.  “  The  dangers  of  a  Russian 
advance  to  Khiva,  or  from  Khiva,”  says  the  Morning  Post  : 
of  yesterday,  “  dwindle  to  insignificance  before  the  new  1 
perils  which  have  been  revealed  within  the  last  few  days.  1 
While  people  have,been  speculating  upon  the  limits  which 
should  restrain  Russian  domination  to  the  northern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Oxus,  while  the  attempt  to  extend  the  empire 
of  the  Czars  towards  the  Hindoo  Koosh  has  been  only 
considered  in  the  light  of  remote  possibilities,  against 
which,  however,  it  was  prudent  to  guard,  suddenly  we 
are  informed  that  in  secresy  and  silence  the  Muscovite 
advance  has  already  outflanked  the  barrier  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  and  already  enters  on  the  direct  route  to  Herat 
and  the  most  vulnerable  quarter  of  our  Indian  posses¬ 
sions.  While  we  have  been  led  to  think  that  only  the 
absolute  necessity  of  dealing  with  robber  tribes  had 
brought  the  armies  of  the  Czar  even  to  the  middle  of 
Turkestan,  a  deep  wedge  of  Russian  territory  has  been 
created  by  secret  treaty  with  the  Shah,  and  a  Russian  ,  p.uua 

fort— the  forerunner  of  many— has  been  erected  in  what  J  Christianity 


hands  of  his  councillors;  and  how,  through  their 
influence,  the  resolution,  so  often  repeated  during  the 
first  year  of  his  rule,  came  to  nothing  :  “I  don  t  care  if 
I  stop  every  public  work,  and  suspend  every  improve¬ 
ment  in  India,  but  I  will  have  the  public  expenditure 
brought  within  the  public  income.”  The  Indian  Paihj 
News  appears  to  be  the  only  journal  throwing  cold 
water  on  this  very  successful  tour.  It  thinks  that 
during  vice-regal  tours  “  work  stands  still  work  of  tho 
most  important  kind  ;  ”  it  suggests  a  separation  of  ‘  the 
vice-regal  from  the  gubernatorial  functions,  and  it  would 
appoint  a  member  of  the  royal  family  to  discharge  the 
first  of  the  two  !  Now,  Lord  Northbrook  has  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  performing  “  work  of  the  most  important 
kind,”  and  there  is  no  reason  why  either  he  or  his  suc¬ 
cessors  should  not  make  use  of  the  Indian  railways  for 
more  useful  work  of  the  kind.  The  days  are  won¬ 
derfully  changed  since  Lord  Lawrence  took  eighteen  daj’s 
to  travel  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi.  No  doubt  it  would 
be  humane  to  find  employment  for  princes  out  of  work, 
but  royal  progresses  such  as  our  Anglo-Indian  contem¬ 
porary  suggests  might  be  found  to  interfere  sadly  with 
financial  refoim. 

Some  educational  news  which  we  have  received  from 
India  seems  very  encouraging.  The  nine  “  ragged 
schools”  founded  in  June,  1871,  by  the  Benares  muni-, 
cipality  have  enrolled  740  boys  belonging  to  no  fewer 
than  fifty-three  different  castes,  the  daily  attendance 
being  about  560.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  has  changed 
the  name  to  Free  Schoolsy  “  ragged  ”  being  “  too  much 
under  such  a  sun.”  Of  at  least  equal  importance  is  Sir 
William  Muir’s  address  at  Roorkee  on  tho  28th  Nov.  to 
the  students  of  the  Engineering  College.  This  college, 
our  readers  ought  to  know,  was  founded  by  Mr  Thoma¬ 
son  with  the  object  of  “  rearing  an  indigenous  body  of 
engineers  capable  of  carrying  out  their  own  works.” 
Colonel  Chesney,  an  old  offender  in  this  respect,  declared 
before  the  late  Parliamentary  committee  that  induce¬ 
ments  had  been  held  out  at  this  college,  but  that  native 
students  took  no  advantage  of  them  ;  but  in  the  report 
for  1870-71  there  was  a  complaint  that  eight  appoint¬ 
ments  for  passed  students  were  no  great  “inducement” 
for  native  young  men  to  attend.  Sir  William  Muir 
wishes  for  an  increase  of  scholarships,  promises  that  the 
home  institution  at  Cocper’s-hill  will  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  Roorkee,  and  tells  the  native  students  that 
there  is  no  reason  “  why  they  should  not  aspire  to  tho 
highest  engineering  offices  of  emolument  and  rank  in 
India.”  We  may  mention  that  the  chief  engineer  at  the 
present  moment  in  the  Lahore  division  was  in  1852  a 
student  of  the  Roorkee  College,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  lately  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  Rai, 
in  consideration  of  his  services. 

Among  other  Anglo-Indian  journals,  the  Bomhaij 
Argus  and  the  Madras  Times  discuss  a  subject  on  w'hich 
we  had  occasion  to  write  last  week — the  praying-day 
for  missions  and  the  “  heathen.”  What  is  said  in 
heathen  lands  about  “  that  nuisance  the  missionary,’^ 
and  his  prospects  of  success,  ought  indeed  to  astonish 
His  Grace  of  Canterbury.  In  fact  some  of  the 
hardest  hits  come  from  Christian  Anglo-Indians  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  the  Argus  quietly  suggests  “  that  there  is  as 
nu  •  of  the  English  throwing  off  their 
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religion  of  the  people  of  India.*^  The  Madras  Times 
says  that  Dr  Tait  “  should  have  taken  stock  ”  of  what 
missions  have  already  accomplished  in  India  before 
inviting  the  faithful  to  expend  more  money  on  the  ven¬ 
ture.  The  Madras  Times  also  calls  attention  to  a  fact 
wholly  unsuspected  by  home  supporters  of  missions. 
The  missionaries  succeed  in  conducting  schools,  scarcely 
one  of  whose  pupils  ever  turns  out  a  Christian.  In  a 
word,  a  large  portion  of  home  contributions  goes  to  the 
support  of  secular  education  in  India!  Of  course  v(fe 
have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  this  head  ;  but  what  of 
the  private  feelings  of  those  who  contribute  their  money 
to  the  spi*ead  of  the  Bible  and  the  Church  Catechism  ? 
The  journal  concludes  ;  “  Many  of  the  people  at  home 
would  be  rather  surprised  if  they  only  knew  how  the 
money  subscribed  by  them  was  spent.  ...  It  would 
only  be  right  of  the  different  societies  to  let  them  know 
ex.<\ctly  how  matters  stand.” 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Medical  Record  of 
last  Wednesday  ; 

From  a  notice  concerninp'  the  employment  of  women  in  phar¬ 
macy  in  the  Gazette  Medicate  de  Pans  for  December  28,  1872,  it 
appears  that  after  female  doetors  we  shall  have  female  pharma¬ 
cists;  the  one  neeessitates  the  other,  though  we  should  have 
thought  that  the  mistress  of  pharmaey  would  have  preceded  the 
doctoress.  However  that  may  be,  the  School  of  Industry  for 
Women,  established  in  Amsterdam  in  1809,  by  the  Society  of 
Public  Usefulness  {Soci€td  cT Utility publtque')^  has  already  qualified 
five  young  women  for  the  pharmaceutical  profession,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  educating  seven  others  for  the  same  vocation.  Doubt¬ 
less  others  w’ill  not  be  slow  to  follow  this  example.  Already  Ger¬ 
man  societies  instituted  to  obtain  means  of  existence  for  women, 
think  of  uniting  to  present  to  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Empire 
a  petition,  praying  that  women  should  be  authorised  to  follow  the 
profession  of  .pharmacist,  or,  at  least,  that  of  dispenser.  It  seems 
that  there  is  a  complete  dearth  of  dispensers  in  the  little  German 
towns,  especially  in  the  country.  The  new  measure  which  is 
demanded  should  have  the  effect  of  obviating  this  state  of  things. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  LAND  LAWS  AND  THE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT. 

Sir, — The  Duke  of  Somerset  in  liis  speech  delivered  before 
the  Devon  C/Cutral  Chamber  of  Agriculture  ridiculed  the  idea 
that  the  high  price  of  meat  in  this  country  is,  to  some  extent, 
owing  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  land.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  he  said  :  “  As  as  supply  went,  the  price  of  meat 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  tenure  of  laud  in  this 
country,  and  for  this  reason  :  we  liave  a  better  system  of 
apiculture  than  in  almost  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Inat  is  not  my  statement ;  it  is  a  statement  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  agricultural  returns  to  which  I  have 
referred.  Not  only  have  we  more  bushels  to  the  acre,  but 
w’e  have  more  sheep  and  oxen.”  Now  a  reference  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  returns  on  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
based  this  statement  will  show  that,  with  regard  to  oxen,  it 
is  incorrect.-  The  number  of  cattle  jier  100  acres  of  cultivated 
land  is  stated  in  those  returns  to  be,  in  Great  Britain,  17*3, 
in  Ii*eland,  25  3,  in  Belgium,  22*6,  in  Holland,  27*4,  and  in 
France,  12*3,  the  percentage  for  Great  Britain  being  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  country  given  excepting  France.  It 
is  true  that  Great  Britain  more  than  makes  up  for  this 
apparent  deficiency  of  cattle  production,  partly  by  producing 
59  [)er  cent,  more  sheep  than  France,  which  comes  next  on 
the  list  in  point  of  numbers,  and  partly  by  the  greater 
weight  per  head  of  both  her  oxen  aud  her  sheep.  It  is 
correct  then  to  state  that  this  country  produces  a  greater 
weight  of  meat  per  acre  than  any*other  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  The  conclusion,  however,  that  the  Duke 
draws  from  this  fact,  namely,  that  it  proves  that  the  land 
laws  do  not  restrict  the  production  of  meat  in  this  country,  is 
by  no  means  unquestionable.  Mr  H.  M.  Jenkins,  w’ho  has 
probably  given  more  attention  to  the  question  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country,  made  the  following  remarks  in  the 
course  of  his  excellent  paper  upon  the  **  Comparative  results 
of  large  and  small  farm  systems  in  providi^  food  for  the 
people,”  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  iSirmers'  Club : 
“On  the  whole,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  English  farmers 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  a  fair  comparison  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  with  those  of  their  neighbours,  notwithstanding  that  the 
regions  of  la  petite  cidture  are  cultivated  either  under  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  peasant  proprietorship,  or  under  a  national  system  of 
leases  b.;cked  by  tenant-right  customs.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
misunderstood  on  this  point,  aud  therefore  I  say  that  I  believe 
tliat  English  agriculture  has  attained  its  present  position  m 
epite  of  the  want  of  legal  security  for  the  tenant  farmeris 


capital,  owing  mainly  to  the  confidence  induced  by  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  pride  which  most  Englishmen  feel  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  character  for  unblemished  honour.”  Mr  Jeiikius 
then,  evidently  differs  from  the  Duke  of  Somei-set  as  to  the 
effect  of  at  least  some  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  land.  Ilis 
reference  was  to  the  land  tenancy  laws,  which  fail  to  give 
security  to  the  capital  of  the  tenant  farmer ;  aud  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  to  suppose  that  it  is  his  opinion  that  if  such 
security  were  given  the  agricultural  produce  of  this  country 
would  be  increased.  No  one  knows  better  than  Mr  Jenkins 
that  the  tenant’s  confidence  in  the  honour  of  his  landlord, 
which,  as  he  fairly  supposes,  to  some  extent  makes  up  for  the 
lack  of  legal  security  of  capital,  has  often  and  often  been 
gros.sly  abused  ;  and  that,  however  well  placed  that  confidence 
may  be,  it  can  never  completely  take  the  place  of  legal 
security.  However  honourable  and  generous  the  landlord 
may  be,  he  may  die,  aud  the  improving  tenant  may  be  turned 
out  without  compensation,  or  have  his  rent  unduly  raised, 
simply  on  account  of  his  own  improvements.  Or  the  tenant 
may  die,  and  his  property,  invested  with  no  other  security 
than  his  landlord’s  lionour,  may  go  into  that  landlord’s  pocket 
instead  of  reverting  to  his  family.  Again,,  he  may  quarrel 
with  his  landlord  or  the  agent,  or  he  may  have  pressing  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  up  his  farm  suddenly.  In  short,  confidence  in 
the  honour  of  any  landlord  is  no  real  security  to  the  tenant. 
Most  tenants  feel  this,  and  act  accordingly.  But,  apart  from 
the  question  of  trusting  to  the  honour  of  one  man  as  an 
apology  for  security  of  capital,  every  one  knows  that  when  a 
tenant  is  about  to  quit  a  farm  he  invariably  refrains  from 
spending  any  money  u]x>n  the  land  that  will  not,  in  his 
opinion,  bring  a  sufficiently  speedy  return,  aud  that  one  way 
of  acting  upon  this  precaution  is  to  reduce  the  number  of 
fattening  stock  usually  kept  on  the  farm.  Thus  we  have  a 
diminished  production  of  both  corn  and  meatattheconcltusion 
of  every  tenancy,  and  a  diminished  production  of  corn,  at  any 
rate,  if  not  of  meat  also,  in  the  commencement  of  the  next, 
a  result  solely  attributable  to  the  iniquitous  land  tenancy 
laws,  which  directly  encourage  the  confiscation  of  the  tenant’s 
property.  This,  however,  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
loss  of  production  in  consequence  of  the  law  which  makes 
everything  that  is  left  in  the  land  the  property  of  the  land  • 
lord.  It  is  not  only  in  the  first  and  last  years  of  a  tenancy 
that  the  lods  occurs,  although  it  is  then  most  extensive,  but  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  always  in  the  case  of  tenancies  from 
year  to  year,  and  for  more  than  half  the  time  in  the  case  of 
leases.  The  instances  in  which  a  farm  held  on  a  yearly 
tenancy  is  farmed  as  well  as  it  would  be  with  adequate  security 
for  tenants’  capital  are  exceedingly  few  and  far  between  ; 
and  farms  held  on  lease  are,  as  a  rule,  only  treated  with 
a  liberal  expenditure  of  capital  during  the  first  few  years  of 
the  term.  It  is  absurd,  then,  to  deny  that  the  price  of  meat, 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  agricultural  produce,  is  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  affected  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  laws. 

A  like  effect  is  produced  by  the  succession  laws,  under  which 
it  has  been  estimated  that  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  cul- 
tivated  land  in  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  limited  owners 
holding  under  ’settlements.  In  other  words,  less  than  30  per 
cent,  of  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  only  men  whose 
interest  it  is  permanently  to  Improve  it,  namely,  the  absolute 
owners.  The  tenant  for  life  cannot  periuanently  improve  his 
estate  without  risk  of  loss.  If  he  sinks  his  own  money  in 
improvements  be  can  scarcely  hope  to  receive  it  back  ag.’iiu 
unless  he  lives  a  very  long  time,  and  he  can  only  borrow  from 
the  State  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  so  calculated  as  to  pay  off 
the  loan  by  instalments.  It  has  previously  been  shown  that 
it  is  not  to  the  interest  of  tenants  permanently  to  improve 
the  land,  since  they  will  get  no  compensation  for  their  unex¬ 
hausted  improvements.  Then  we  are  in  this  position, -^that 
in  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cultivated  area  of  the  country 
neither  landlord  nor  tenant  possesses  the  security  which  will 
justify  the  investment  of  his  money  in  improvements  that 
will  permanently  increase  the  producing  power  of  the  land  ; 
and  that  on  the  remaining  portion  only  the  landlord  has  that 
security.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  agriculture  progr^es 
so  slowly  under  these  depressing  conditions,  that  are  entirely 
the  result  of  the  land  laws  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset  de¬ 
fends  ?  With  sufficient  aipital  invested  in  agriculture,  it  is 
by  no  means  an  exaggeration  to  estimate  the  probable  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  meat  and  corn  at  double  what  it  is  at  present. 
The  average  produce  of  the  agricultural  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  gardens,  is  said  to  be  less  than  41.  per 
acre,  and  surely  double  that  amount  is  not  a  very  sanguine 
estimate  of  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  circumstances.  Capital  iudiciously  expended  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  produce  so  desirable  a  result.  Now  there  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  lack  of  capital  iu  the  country,  nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  land  would  continue  as  now  to 
languish  for  the  want  of  it,  if  the  laws  relating  to  the  land 
did  not  virtually  prohibit  its  expenditure  upon 
improvements.  I  am,  &c.,  W.  E.  B. 
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Other  words,  if  we  would  discourage  or  put  down  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  national  food  by  a  small  class,  for  a  comparatively 
selfish  amusement,  which  cannot  be  greatly  indulged  without 
oppression  to  mankind,  and  cruelty  to  brute-kind,  ought  w’e 
not  to  discourage  or  put  down  the  consumption  of  food  by 
the  entire  community,  for  its  own  pleasure  and  necessity,  the 
pleasure  being  enjoyed  without  oppression  to  mankind*,  and 
with  very  little  cruelty  to  brute-kind  ?  I  answer,  certainly 
not.  And  1  submit  that  to  place  a  battue,  or  a  deer-drive^ 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  ride  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  or 
a  'gallop  in  the  park,  is  the  very  reductio  ad  ahsurdum,  of 
argument. 

I  wonder  if  Professor  Dick  is  alive,  and  if  so,  what  he  will 
say  on  reading  that  he  was  ‘‘  completely  floored  ”  by  Mr  Peter 
Blackburn’s  most  amusing  fallacy  !  One  step  further,  and 
our  opponents  would  compel  us  to  maintain  that  Jones  must 
not  eat  com,  because  it  is  food  for  Smith. 

A  last  word.  Mr  Cobden  was  one  generation  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries ;  and  now  that  he  is  dead,  we  can  only 
use  him  as  a  mine.  But  Mr  Aytoun  will  find  it  hard  to  enlist 
Cobden  on  the  side  of  the  game-preservers.  The  words  which, 
he  has  quot^,  from  a  recollection  of  thirty  years,  are  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Game-l^w  repeal. 
**  Land  is  property  :  ” — let  that  puss,  va^e  m  it  is  :  *  “  and  a 
man  is  entitled  to  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own  property,. 
pr<yvided  he  does  not  use  it  to  the  injury  of  others.^'  Rem  acu 
tetigisti!  I  am,  &c.,  Lewis  Seroeant. 

Sir, — In  the  discussions  about  the  evils  of  the  Game  Law» 
their  tendency  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  food  produced 
appears  to  be  too  exclusively  dwelt  upon.  The  most  important 
part  of  the  Question — the  demoralisation  of  the  half-starved 
agricultural  labourers — appears  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
kept  in  view.  If,  as  has  been  stated,  10,000  convictions  for 
poaching  take  place  annually,  the  system  may  be  said  to  breed 
jail-birds  as  recklessly  as  it  does  game-birds.  But  then  it  is 


LAND  AND  THE  GAME  LAWS. 

Sir, —  I  have  no  desire  to  trespass  inordinately  upon  your 
space,  but  as  K.  H.  E  and  Mr  James  Aytoun  both  challenge 
me  to  a  reply,  perhaps  you  will  spare  me  another  column. 

R  H.  E.  suggests  that  I  should  state  “  how  many  acres  in 
these  islands  are  devoted  solely  to  deer,”  and  to  what  extent 
I  suppose  ‘'that ‘the  producing  powers  of  arable  land  are 
affected  by  a  moderate  amount  of  game  being  kept  on  it.” 
W  ith  regard  to  the  first  inquiry,  presuming  that  it  is  made  in 
gijod  faith,  and  premising  that  exact  statistics  cannot  be 
obtained  without  a  Royal  Commission,  I  may  state  (what  I 
Wlieve  to  be  a  very  moderate  calculation)  that  there  are  in 
Scotland  alone  about  seventy  deer  forests,  representing  some¬ 
thing  like  tw  o  million  acres ;  that,  as  a  rule,  the  land  which  sup- 
{>orts  deer  would  support  sheep  and  cattle  equally  well ;  that 
this  land  could  at  an^  rate  be  made  to  give  us  each  year  one 
sheep  a-head — say  sixty  pounds  of  mutton — for  the  entire 
population  of  the  country  :  that  one-tenth  of  Scotland  is  deer- 
forest  ;  that  one  might  walk  from  Argyllshire  to  Aberdeen, 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  not  be  ten  miles  out  of  forest  land ;  that 
the  substitution  of  deer  for  sheep  (still  going  on)  causes  a  loss 
to  every  man  in  Great  Britain  except  the  thirty  or  forty  indi¬ 
viduals  who  let  the  forests  out  on  hire ;  that  the  deer  have  dis¬ 
placed  not  only  sheep  but  human  families,  churches,  schools, 
and  manufactures  ;  that  the  loss  of  food  entailed  by  the  same 
substitution  is  more  than  two  thousand  per  cent,  of  the  land- 
owners’  profit.  These  facts  are  so  astounding  that  when  a 
man  hears  them  for  the  first  time  he  laughs  at  those  who 
record  them.  If  R.  H.  £.,  or  any  one  else,  would  like  to  test 
their  accuracy,  I  will  give  him  my  authorities. 

Ilow  are  the  producing  powers  of  arable  land  affected  by 
a  moderate  amount  of  game  being  kept  on  it  ?  ”  This,  of 
course,  depends  on  the  degree  of  moderation.  If  the  quantity 
of  game  is  moderated  bpr  a  due  consideration  on  tne  part 
of  the  preserver  for  the  rights  of  his  tenants  and  neighbours, 
and  by  a  sense  of  justice  and  fairness  such  as  is  inculcated  by 
every  code  of  mondity,  the  harm  done  is  at  its  minimum.  As 
we  run  up  the  gamut  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  pre¬ 
servers  the  harm  increases  and  spreads,  until  in  many  an 
instance  it  amounts  to  the  rankest  oppression.  This  view  of 
the  question  is  very  different  from  that  relating  to  deer.  Almost 
all  (preserved)  game  on  arable  land  is  supported  for  one  man 
at  the  cost  of  another.  To  him  that  hath  land  is  given  the 
produce  of  his  tenant,  and  from  him  that  hath  no  land  is 
taken  away  even  the  produce  which  he  seemeth  to  have. 
Most  rame  in  England  (except  the  few  birds  which  are 
partially  tamed  and  hand-fed)  is  necessarily  kept  on  other 
people’s  crops.  No  man  who  farms  much  of  his  own  land,  as 
a  farmer,  and  with  a  view  of  making  it  profitable,  would  push 
preserving  to  any  length .  When  it  is  a  question  of  inflicting 
evils  on  ourselves  we  are  most  of  us  moderate.  What  we 
ask  is  that  those  who  have  the  pull  of  us  in  wealth,  privilege, 
the  means  and  instruments  of  pleasure,  should  be  less 


jail-birds  as  recklessly  as  it  does  game-birds.  J 
contended  that  in  devoting  the  land  to  sporting 
owner  only  exercises  a  right  to  do  what  pleases 
own.  But  does  he  not  do  something  more  ?  Has  he  a  right 
to  cultivate,  criminality  wholesale  by  placing  irresistiblfr 
temptation  in  the  path  of  ill-paid,  half-starved  men  ?  Besides, 
if  the  game-preservers  paid  for  oW  the  cost  of  their  pleasures,^ 
there  might  be  some  show  of  reason  in  the  plea  of  right.. 
But  whilst  they  enjoy  the  sport,  the  country  at  large  has  to 
maintain  the  cost  of  their  prisoners,  whose  destitute  families 
are  in  numerous  cases  thrown  upon  the  parish  rates— often 
to  become  habitual  paupers.  Then  a^in,  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  justice,  from  the  capture  of  the  criminal  to  the 
lodging  him  in  prison,  have  to  oe  paid  for  by  the  ratepayers 
at  large,  and  not  specially  by  the  makers  of  the  criminals. 
How  can  game-preserving  magistrates — especially  if  they  be 
clerical  ones — reconcile  their  prayer — (at  least  once  a- week) — 
^  Lead  us  not  into  temptation  ”  with  placing  pitfalls  in  the 
way  of  their  weak  and  erring  fellow-creatures  ? 

I  am,  &c.,  C.  W*.  R. 

Sir, — I  have  no  present  connection  with  the  Anti-Gaiiie 
Law  League,  nor  do  I  know  much  about  it,  but  as  one  of  a 
class  to  whom,  at  any  rate,  the  mischief  done  by  game  is  no 
far-fetched,  imaginary  grievance,  but  a  most  serious  reality,  I 
cannot  allow  even  such  letters  as  those  in  your  impression  of 
last  week  to  go  wholly  unchallenged,  although  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  call  for  a  serious  answer. 

If  your  correspondents  are  really  in  earnest  in  the  matter^ 
let  them  take  a  straight  line  from  London  through  any  part  of 
this  island — I  care  not  in  what  direction — and  miwe  inquiries  of 
the  farmers,  the  labourers,  the  clergy  even,  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  evil  the  existence  of  which  as  a  serious  thing  they  appear 
to  doubt.  If  they  do  this  fairly,  I  have  that  much  faith  in 
them  that  I  believe  they  will  never  a^in  think  of  appearing 
in  your  columns  with  “  floorers,”  which  any  ploughboy  could 
effectually  dispose  of.  I  am,  &c., 

*  An  English  Farmer 


lurposes 


and  instruments  of  pleasure,  should  be  less 
immoderate  in  inflicting  evil  on  the  community.  I  must 
guard  myself  against  the  inference  that  the  amount  of  food 
consumed  by  game  is  the  gravamen  of  our  complaint.  It  is 
the  whole  system  which  we  combat ;  the  system  which,  apart 
from  its  social  and  moral  iniquities,  checkmates  the  agri¬ 
culturalist,  makes  high  farming  impossible,  swallows  up  half 
our  possible  home-produce,  sets  landlord  and  tenant  at 
enmity,  contributes  as  much  as  any  other  cause  to  paralyse 
our  national  progress,  and  sanctifies  (or  sanctions)  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  preservers. 

R  H.  E  timidly  hints  that  it  would  eventually  pay  the 
landlords  of  arable  lands  if  the  game  was  ceded  to  the 
tenants.”  This  is  one  of  the  Anti-Game  Law  League’s 
strongest  arguments,  which  we  have  urged  over  and  over 
again.  He  also  says  that  if  game  is  ”  given  to  the  occupier” 
it  will  increase  the  competition  amongst  tenant-farmers. 
Undoubtedly  ,  and  so  much  the  better  for  the  country.  But 
the  competition  will  be  increased,  not  by  the  market  value  of 
the  game,  but  because  the  tenant  will  then  be  at  liberty  to 
protect  his  crops.  He  says,  once  more,  that  we  think  game¬ 
preserving  on  arable  lands  ”  must  be  an  advantage  to  the 
country,”  because  we  would  make  game  “  the  property  of  the 
farmers.”  If  any  one  imagines  that  we  think  this,  all  I  can 
do  is  to  invite  him  to  read  tne  Anii-Qame  Law  Circular^  which 
would  but  be  rendering  us  simple  justice.  With  regard  to 
R.  H.  E’s  illustration  (which  I  submit  proves  nothing),  I  may 


Sir, — Mr  Palgrave’s  solemn  warning  notwithstanding,  I 
will  venture  the  reduction  of  one  oi  those  “shrines  of 
genius  ”  which  Byron  has  exalted,  by  the  height  of  a  whole 
cliff. 

One  naturally  carries  Byron  in  Greece,  and,  sitting  one 
morning  five  years  ago  on  the  ruins  of  the  supposed  tomb  of 
Themistocles,  I  marked  the  opening  lines  of  the  “  Giaour 
No  breath  of  air  to  break  the  wave 
That  rolls  below  the  Athenian’s  grave, 

That  tomb  which  gleaming  der  the  cliff 
First  greets  the  home  returning  skiff 
High  der  the  land  he  saved  in  vain. 

When  shall  such  hero  live  again  ? 

The  tomb  ”  is  on  the  lowest  margin  of  the  shore.  Mr 
Murray  in  his  ‘Guide’  notices  its  position,  but  not  Byron’s 
®*‘^***  I  am,  &c.,  Abthxtb  Arnold, 

Reform  Club,  S.W.,  Jan.  17. 


R.  H.  E’s  illustration  (which  I  submit  proves  nothin] 
observe  that  in  Scotland  game  is,  to  begin  with,  the  land¬ 
lord’s  perquisite,  not  the  tenant’s  ;  that  the  unfortunate  Mr 
B.  cannot  help  himself ;  and  that  if  he  is  only  allowed  to  “kill 
what  hares  and  rabbits  he  likes”  after  Octo^r,  no  wonder 
R  H.  E.  flnds  plenty  left  when  he  returns  ;  but  that  some¬ 
where  deep  down  in  Mr  B.’s  agricultural  heart  there  must 
lurk  a  suppressed  discomfort  which,  if  it  were  capable  of 
being  got  at,  would  very  much  surprise  your  correspondent. 

Now  for  Mr  Aytoun’s  poser: — if  we  would  “prohibit” 
game  preservation  (which  is  not  our  way  of  putting  it),  ought 
we  not  to  petition  Parliament  to  prohibit  rich  men  from 
keeping  “  carriage  horses,  park  hacks,”  and  the  like  ?  In 
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LITERARY. 

.  - o_  rolls  on,  you  must  expect  some  examples  of  imperfect  devclop- 

TATTTI  A  "N’T!  FPFP  TTTnrmTTT  ment;  one,  for  example,  without  a  m&in-spring,  another  without 

FAITH  AND  I?  THOUDHT.  a  balance,  and  a  third  wiUiout  face  and  hands ;  but,  never  mind 

Faith  and  Free  Thought.  A  Second  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  pitch  them  back  again  into  the  bag,  wherp  they  will,  no  doubt! 

.  i> _ /II _ uruk  •  I  *  nAriflh  in  thn  HtrncrcrlA  fnr  AYiafAnAA  *  an/1  Ka  4^.  _ _ 


FAITH  AND  FREE  THOUGHT. 


the  Keque$>t  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society.  With  a  Preface 
*  by  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce,  D.D.  Hodder  and 

Stoughton. 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  in 
obtaining  the  delivery  of  a  dozen  week-day  sermons  in 
'  St  George’s  Hall  each  year,  we  are  unable  to  offer  an 
opinion  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  wise  in  publishing  the 
sermons  afterwards  in  sixpenny  tracts  and  annual  volumes. 
The  scanty  audience  in  the  lecture-room  is  doubtless  made 
up  almost  exclusively  of  sympathetic  clergymen  and  young 
ladies,  to  whom  it  is  comforting  to  hear  the  old  one-sided 
arguments  and  dogmatic  misrepresentations  repeated,  with 
more  eloquence  than  they  often  meet  with  in  their  own 
churches  and  chapels,  by  lecturers  as  famous  as  Canon 
Mozley,  Dean  Merivale,  or  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  If  they  learn 
nothing  from  what  they  hear,  they  are  not  likely  to  cavil 
at  it ;  and  if  the  Society  would  only  keep  the  discourses  out 


‘  perish  in  the  struggle  for  existence,*  and  be  shaken  to  pieces 
again,  that  their  disjecta  membra  may  re-form  themselves  more 
successfully.*  Moreover,  if  you  want  your  chronometer  to  go  on 
a  diamond,  and  to  be  jewelled  in  eight  or  ten  holes,  you  roust  put 
into  the  bag  a  little  soot  and  a  little  pipe-clay.** — l^ot  and  pipe¬ 
clay,  what  good  can  they  do  ? — **  All  the  good  in  the  world ;  we 
only  want  the  material  atoms,  yon  know,  and  chance  and  plenty 
of  time  will  enable  their  inherent  powers  to  accomplish  all  the 
rest.  The  diamond,  as  you  are  aware,  is  only  carbon,  and  in  due 
course  of  time  the  carbon- atoms  will  rush  into  each  other’s 
embrace,  and  constitute  little  diamonds,  which  will  grow  bigger 
by  accretion.  I  know  that  these  carbon- atoms  are  very  coy ;  no 
Cne  has  ever  yet  induced  them  to  take  the  final  step,  but  time,  my 
friend, — time  will  work  wonders.  Again,  the  rubies  for  the  holes 
are  nothing  more  than  alumina,  with  a  small  quantity  of  iron,  and 
a  trace  of  lime,  which  they  can  easily  pick  up;  and  pipe-clay  is 
the  handiest  source  of  pure  alumina  that  I  can  suggest  to  you.” — 
Is  not  the  nnintentioned  evolution  of  organised  beings  indefinitely 
more  absurd,  a/ortiorif  than  this  ? 

Surely  an  advocate  for  God”  wbo  has  no  better  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  basis  and  order  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis 


of  print,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  might  safely  boast  that 

in  them  “  subjecU  covering  the  whole  field  of  sceptical  \  ^ 

attack  have  been  calmly,  truthfully,  and  convincingly  ^ ”7  attorney  ^  the 

handled  by  men  worthy  by  intellectual  might,  by  know-  Ohnstian Evidence  Society,  Other  “advocates  for  God  . 
ledge  of  the  times,  Ld  by  their  being  thoroughly  howevw,  show  themselves  equally  skilled  in  the  dureputable 
possessed  with  the  truth  of  Christ,  of  dealing  ^th  7  orthodox  pleading  In  one  lecture  by  Dr 

such  high  arguments.”  But,  unfortunately  for  its  Glfdstone,  Bishop  Wilb^orce  says  that  the  “  supposed  col- 
reputation,  tht  Society  courts  publicity,  and  thus  l«>on  between  the  ^ptures  and  natmri  science  is  exainmed 
ex^ses  its  weakness  to  the  unbeliUrs  whom  it  might  ‘  can  hwdly  fail  to 

attack  with  impunity  in  its  own  lecture-room.  Doubt-  “"y  convirtion  with  it.»  Dr  Gladstone  deals  freely  m 

less  it  cares  litUe  for  this,  seeing  that  believers  buy  “jJ®"  I*®  “®”«  ° 

the  books  so  freely.  Its  former  volume,  ‘  Modem  Scepti-  “^ors  of  the  Rble  ever  cteimed  the  authority  of 

cism,'  has  ran  into  a  sixth  edition,  and  the  one  before  us  is  >“fP>r»‘/on  for  anything  that  later  science  bas  shown  to  be 
already  in  a  second.  But,  in  spite  of  this  show  of  success,  ar^mente  we  more  contemptible  than  we 

we  suspect  that  the  actual  infiuence  of  its  work  is  verj?  could  have  supposed  it  possible  for  an  F.B  8.  to  use.  He 

slight.  We  have  not  heard  of  a  single  sceptic  whom  it  hi^  P'®^  instanoes  of  sup^sed  collision  as 

converted  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that,  if  any  intelligent  °”®  recognises  and  he  c^fully  ignores  the  rest, 
readers  take  up  these  volumes,  their  fmth  is  very  much  more  .  eony  poin  o  re  impo  anM  a  e  re  era 

likely  to  be  shaken  than  to  be  confirmed  by  whit  they  read.  “  J®'**”  '  °"^®™8  tbis  be  du^ 

There  are  many  devout  people  to  whom  a  more  prudent  PC*®*®  **  Vt**  i  ®  P'®®®7 

4.1 _ 41.A  _ _ -.Ij.  more  to  be  taken  in  a  literal  sense  than  the  statement  that 


body  than  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  would  not  offer 

as.matter  for  sober  refiection  the  shallow  reasonings  that  Saul  and  Jonath^  were  “  svnfter  than  e^les  and  stronger 

are  found  sufficient  for  a  mere  spoken  discourse,  which  has  *  ??.  **  *j  ”  f®i*  i  *****  fi*  7/  *  * 

Ha  aIaawaaaa  a#  iVvA  .w^Aa1rA•  i-Ua  nothiug  about  the  wonderful  star  that  travelled  from  the 

The  reasonings  in  this  volume  are  so  very  shallow  that  ^*“‘“8  that  “  aocordmg  to  the  ordinaiy  use  of  Semitic 
it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  answer  them  in  any  detml,  or  ‘®"“»  “  deluge  destroymg  the  whole  race  of  man,  or 

to  do  more  than  give  one  or  two  instances  of  their  nature :  ®t®“  P®>'baps  only  that  race  to  which  the  sumvom  Monged, 
but,  as  the  Christian  Evidence  Society  makes  so  much  pre-  7°“*^  meet  every  requirement  ;  but  he  does  not  show  how 
tence  of  success  in  its  work,  it  is  worth  while  to  look  into  ‘^7  ®®“  V°”®’  **'.*  f ’“S^*  “*  v  i^***  ® 

the  book  a  little  more  closely  than  its  editor,  the  Bishop  of  ?®“  ‘>®,  *“  ®°y7®/  ‘"f  7“,*  ’'•‘®‘  “ 

Winchester,  appears  to  have"  done,  seeing  that,  while'the 


table  of  oonteX  assigns  the  eleven  lectu^  to  eleven  lec-  P®®^®?  «®*b“°“  between  the  Bible  and  science,  without 
turers,  he  attributes  them  all  to  “the  pen  of  one  who,  making  any  reference  to  the  miracles,  not  even  to  those 
from  full  acquaintance  with  all  the  last  discoveries  of  the  ®“d  fundamental  miracles  of  the  Incarnation  and 

branch  of  science  with  which  he  has  to  deal,  and  from  a  .i-  i  .  j*  v  n.  ^  i 

manifested  readiness  to  advance  where  true  science  leads,  There  w  another  lecture,  an  » ^  f k  t 

is  an  able  and  ought  to  be  an  unsuspected  advocate  for  God.”  the  senes,  m  w  ic  is  ^  nu 

The  gentleman  here  referred  to  Urapparently,  Mr  Charles  :*®  8"»‘.  ®®'®  ®f  ‘“®8®^  "*‘’”Vt'?‘*’*T7*  ^  f 

Brooke,  who,  whether  or  no  he  may  be  the  real  author  of  the  •/ i.  *  11*^"  "^"i*  •  l  A  .i*  . 

lectures  fathered  by  the  other  ten  “  advocates  for  God,”  is  P®  Bonltbee,  who,  if  he  probes,  ^rtainly  does  not  succeed 

avowedly  the  lecturer  on  “the  evidence  afforded  by  the  *“  ^ '^?*“*^. 

order  and  adaptations  of  nature  to  the  exUtence  of  a  God ^®7®7f  *7  7m  “ 

and  here  is  a  sample  of  his  “  manifested  readiness  to  ***®‘  ®®i  *®  ®n£ 

advance  where  true  science  leads,”  the  object  of  his  over-  ^^8  ^arse  an  ru  i  ®7^._  ,„,i  hod.. 

It  would  be  far  more  unreasoning  to  believe  that  that  unrivalled  ^nd  the  state  of  that  people  ?  Look  at  them  as  they  are 

‘b®.b»“»“  '™me,  was  wU-developed,  than  to  believe  -jj^toBraphed  before  us  in  the  Bible  story.  Mark  their 
that  if  a  **  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  **  of  brass  and  Steel,  swept  a  ,  •/  , 

up  from  a  workman’s  floor,  were  put  into  a  bag  and  thoroughly  relapses  into  idolatry— their  utter  failure  to  escape  tne 
well  shaken,  they  would  spontaneously  evolve  a  first-rate  chrono-  polytheism  or  pantheism  that  reigned  around  them.  Mark 

,  -  .  V.  1.1  V  1.1  ^©11  the  direful  reign  of  lust.  See  the  hard  Eastern 

“  19  bighlj  probable  cruelty.  Could  you  in  that  age  and  for  that  people  strain 

attended  by  failure,  the  advocate  of  undesigned  evolution  would  ®  .  .. _ f  i  x 

probably  exclaim,  “Aye,  but  you  have  not  shaken  the  bag  long  the  standard  higher  ?  Why,  M  it  was,  it  wm  tw  nig  ^ 
enough ;  if  you  will  only  shake  on  for  countless  seons,  no  reason-  pure  for  them,  as  every  indignant  word  of  their  ancient 
able  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  your  efforts  will  ultimately  be  prophet  shows  ?  Is  it  possible  to  mould  a  people’s  morals 
crowned  with  the  happiest  results.  The  course  of  development  ^  j ,  j  ^  supposed  that  the  Christian 

rou  may  reasonably  anticipate,  would  probably  be  something  of  f,  7®“  J  ,  •  hflinir  whose 

bis  kind ;  the  atoms  of  brass  and  steel  would  respectively  aggre-  ^<1©®  ^^7  rate,  the  ide  ff 


well  shaken,  they  would  spontaneously  evolve  a  first-rate  chrono¬ 
meter. 

If  this  experiment  were  made,  and,  as  is  highly  probable, 
attended  by  failure,  the  advocate  of  undesigned  evolution  would 
probably  exclaim,  “  Aye,  but  you  have  not  shaken  the  bag  long 
enough  ;  if  yon  will  only  shake  on  for  countless  seons,  no  reason¬ 
able  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  your  efforts  will  ultimately  be 
crowned  with  the  happiest  results.  The  course  of  development, 
you  may  reasonably  anticipate,  would  probably  be  something  of 
this  kind  :  the  atoms  of  brass  and  steel  would  respectively  aggre- 
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jui‘ica  and  morality  were  about  as  good  as  those  of  ordinary 
men  of  the  world;  but  Dr  Boultbee,  “Principal  of  the 
London  Divinity  College,  St  John’s  Hall,  Highbury,”  and 
the  Oliristian  Evidence  Society  stand  out  to  teach  us  differ- 
oatly.  They  ask  us  to  join  them  in  worshipping  a  God 
who  Siinctioned  every  sort  of  lust  and  cruelty  among  the 
Jews,  just  as  any  Doge  of  Venice  or  Duke  of  Monaco 
might  have  done,  in  order  to  humour  them  into  obeying 
li'm.  “Let  me  ask  one  short  question,  which  will  suggest 
all  we  need,”  says  this  Principal  of  Divinity.  “  Can  we 
hero,  whatever  our  moral  standard  may  be  in  this  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  abolish  brothels?  ”  He  does  not  add,  but 
5:p  forces  us  to  infer  from  his  question  and  its  context  that, 
seeing  that  nineteenth-century  statesmen  cannot  put  down 
brothels,  the  God  of  the  Jews — whom  we  are  also  asked  to 
accept  as  the  God  of  the  Christians — was  justified,  not  only 
in  encouraging  rape  among  his  subjects,  but  even  in  using 
for  that  pastime  their  holiest  places.  What  else  can 
we  believe  if  we  are  to  see  no  “moral  difficulties  ”  in  the 
thirt3'-fir8t  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  which  records 
that  the  children  of  Israel,  after  slaying  all  the  males  and 
married  women  of  Midian,  were  ordered,  “  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,”  to  outrage  all  the  virgins  of  the  hated  race,  to 
llie  number  of  thirty-two  thousand,  with  the  exception  of 
thirty-two  selected  damsels  who  were  handed  over  to 
Lleazer  as  “the  Lord’s  tribute  ?  ” 

We  had  intended  to  comment  upon  other  lectures  in  the 
volume  before  us,  and  we  are  bound  to  Bsxy  that  none  of  the 
others  are  as  offensive  as  Dr  Boultbee’s.  Some  of  them 
are  written  in  good  taste,  if  not  with  much  argumentative 
weight.  But  Dr  Boultbee’s  lecture  contaminates  the  whole  ! 
volume,  and  scandalises  the  whole  work  of  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society.  In  publishing  and  republishing  that 
lecture,  the  Society  brands  itself  for  ever  as  a  body  with 
which  honest  'men  should  not  disgrace  themselves  by 
attempting  to  argue.  If  the  “  faith  ”  that  the  Christian 
Evidence  Society  attempts  to  strengthen  be  of  that  sort, 
enrelj’  the  time  is  at  hand  when  “free  thought”  will 
master  it.  The  only  use  of  such  a  society  is  to  show  the 
weakness  and  the  grossness  of  the  opinions  it  undertakes  to 
liphold,  and  in  that  way  it  is  just  possible  that  an  unlooked- 
for  answer  may  be  given  to  the  prayer  with  which  “  S. 
Winton  ”  concludes  his  preface  :  “  May  God  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  to  this  eHort  to  maintain  His  truth  His 
Iieavenlj'  blessing.”  H. 

SCOTCH  LEGAL  ANTIQUITIES. 

l^cture$  on  Scotcii  Legal  A  nti(/uittes.  By  Cosmo  Innes.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  Edmonetou  aud  Douglas. 

The  lectures  delivered  by  Mr  Cosmo  Innes  in  the 
Advocates’  Library  of  Edinburgh,  and  now  published  in 
one  volume,  are  of  considerable  interest  to  the  general 
reader  as  well  as  the  law  student.  The  merit  of  the  book 
is  great,  and  it  implies  an  enormous  amount  of  dry  reading, 
from  which  have  been  culled  only  the  fiowers  that  are 
likel)'  to  please  an  outsider.  Mr  Innes  lias  worked  through 
ancient  charters  to  some  purpose,  and  has  been  able  to 
draw  from  them  many  interesting  facts  bearing  on  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  ancient  Scotland.  The 
chapter  on  the  Early  Constitutional  History  of  Scotland  will 
be  found  very  instructive  by  students  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  pretension  of  James  I.  of  England,  that 
Scotland  was  under  his  despotic  authority,  is  far  from  true, 
and  whatever  truth  it  contains  must  be  dated,  as  Mr 
Innes  justly  says,  from  the  time  when  he  was  able 
to  employ  the  wealth  and  resources  of  England  in 
oppressing  his  country.  At  the  same  time,  owing  doubtless 
to  the  comparative  poverty  and  feebleness  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  class,  the  development  of  a  free  constitution 
in  Scotland  was  much  retarded.  The  different  estates 
— nobles,  clergy,  burgesses — did  not  learn  to  sit  separately, 
as  ill  England  Convocation  was  separated  from  Parliament, 
and  the  Lords  had  a  house  for  themselves,  and  consequently 
the  burgess  element  never  was  able  to  a.sserb  itself  with  the 
same  sturdiness  as  in  England.  All  the  business  was 
delegated  to  Committees,  Lords  of  Articles,  and  “  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  beginning  of  tha  seventeenth  century,” 
a;iys  Mr  Innes,  “  I  am  not  aware  that  an  Article— as  we 
fihould  say  now  a  Bill— was  brought  in  and  discussed. 


opposed,  supported,  voted  upon,  in  Parliament — I  mean  in 
open  and  plain  Parliament.”  But  as  against  the  Crown, 
from  before  the  time  of  Eobert  Bruce,  the  Parliament  up¬ 
held  its  authority.  Constitutional  government  is  one  of 
the  numerous,  if  somewhat  tardy  fruits,  that  Scotland 
derived  from  its  Union  with  England,  for  it  was  n')t  reallj' 
until  1832  that  the  Scotch  people  obtained  the  blessing  of 
representative  government. 

Mr  Innes’s  chapters  on  the  land  are  more  important  in 
their  bearing  on  controverted  questions  of  the  present  day. 
His  book  discloses  the  'sad  history  of  highland  property. 
We  are  very  familiar  at  the  present  day  with  the  high 
claims  of  landlords  to  do  what  they  like  with  their  own, 
to  depopulate  the  Highlands  and  turn  them  into  a  waste  for 
deer,  not  for  my  lord’s  pleasure,  but  for  the  rent  he  draws 
out  of  the  shoddy  aristocracy  of  the  South.  The  origin 
of  the  landlord’s  rights  in  the  Highlands  is  veiy  simple,  it 
is  comprised  in  the  biief  description  “  legal  thieving.” 
Mr  Innes  says : 

I  think  it  appeals  plain!}'  that  a  large  part  of  the  population  of 
the  Highlands  had  no  written  tenures,  and  it  suited  the  factors  of 
those  days — the  Bailie  Macwheedles  of  the  time — to  represent  and 
to  treat  those  immemorial  occupants  and  dwellers  on  the  land  as 
holding  at  the  absolute  will  of  the  first  chief  who  was  knowing 
enough  to  obtain  a  Crown-charter. 

And  again  : 

I  must  go  back  for  my  great  grievance  to  the  time  when  wide 
territories  that  had  long  been  held  without  charter  first  were 
sought  to  be  held  by  parchment  tenure.  That  was  not  a  mere 
change  in  law  and  land  tenures— it  was  part  of  a  great  revolu¬ 
tion  in  society.  Mr  Maine  lays  it  down,  and  truly  that  the 
greatest  revolution  in  the  history  of  any  people  is  when  the  pa- 
iriarchial  or  tribe  association  is  changed  into  the  connection 
arising  from  land — the  territorial,  if  you  will — the  patriotic  bond, 
instead  of  the  patriarchal.  The  misfortune  was,  that  in  Scotland 
all  such  changes  told  against  the  poor.  A  clan  in  the  Highlands 
before  the  fifteenth  century  lived  in  patriarchal  fashion.  The 
clansmen  looked  to  the  chief  as  their  leader  and  father,  but  what 
we  should  call  the  common  people  of  the  clan  held  their  crofts 
and  pastures  from  father  to  son,  from  generation  to  generation, 
by  a  right  as  indefeasible  as  the  chief’s.  No  doubt  the  clansmen 
followed  their  chief  to  battle;  no  doubt  they  did  service  in  peace 
— ploughing  and  reaping  the  lands  around  his  castle  as  well  as 
their  own  ;  but  it  was  a  free  service,*  and  some  land  they  h  id  of. 
their  own.  The  power  of  the  chief,  from  its  very  nature,  de, 
pended  on  the  good  will  of  the  whole  tribe — for  who  was  to  en 
force  a  tyrannical  order  ?  But  a  time  came  when  lawyers  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  lands  of  the  tribe  could  not  be  held  or  vindicated, 
or  perhaps  could  not  have  money  raised  ^on  them  without  writ, 
and  then  came  the  feudal  investiture.  The  Crown-charter  was 
taken,  of  course,  to  the  chief,  who  got  the  whole  land  of  the  tribe 
in  barony.  And  in  the  charters  of  the  lands  of  a  great  clan  the 
Crown-charter  bestowed  upon  the  chief  all  the  rights  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  civil  and  criminal,  with  pit  and  gallows,  instead  of  his  old 
patriarchal  authority.  It  was  an  immense  advantage,  speaking 
merely  commercially,  to  the  lord.  He  could  now  raise  money 
upon  the  security  of  his  seisin,  could  provide  for  his  family, 
could,  if  need  be,  sell  the  lands  which  he  had  thus  acquired  in 
property.  But  it  was  not  so  advantageous  for  the  poor  clansmen, 
who  had  never  thought  of  writings  to  bind  their  patriarchal  head, 
and  who  now  found  themselves  with  no  title  of  property,  often 
without  any  written  leases  or  rentals.  They  became  altogether 
dependent  on  the  will  of  the  laird,  and  fell  a  long  way  below  tho 
I  position  which  they  had  held  before  the  lands  were  feudalised. 

That,  I  think,  was  the  most  flagrant  injustice  inflicted  by  lawyers 
I  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the  doctrines  of  feudalism,  which  they 
assumed  were  the  same  with  the  old  patriarchal  occupation. 

Another  gross  injustice  appears  in  the  lowlands, — the 
robbery  of  the  commons.  The  Scotch  landlords  have  done 
their  work  far  more  thoroughly  than  the  English.  In 
England  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  land  of  the  country 
is  still  in  common,  but  in  Scotland  commons  are  few  and 
far  between.  The  following  passage  shows  how  neatly  the 
stealing  was  accomplished,  without  any  fuss  in  Parliamext 
or  without  any  being  the  wiser  except  the  immediate 
sufferers  : 

I  think  ns  little  humanity  has  been  shown  in  the  divisions  of 
commons.  ^  Looking  over  our  country,  the  land  held  in  common 
was  of  vast  extent.  In  truth  the  arable — the  cultivated  land  of 
Scotland,  the  land  early  appropriated  and  held  by  charter,  is  a 
narrow  strip  on  the  river  hank  or  beside  the  sea.  The  inland, 
the  upland,  the  moor,  the  mountain,  were  really  not  occupied  at 
all  for  ngricuiiural  purposes,  or  served  only  to  keep  the  poor  and 
their  cattle  from  starving.  They  were  not  thought  of  when 
charters  were  made  and  lands  feudalised.  Now,  us  cultivation  in¬ 
creased,  the  tendency  in  the  agricultural  mind  was  to  occupy  these 
wide  commons,  and  our  lawyers  lent  themselves  to  appropriate  the 
poor  man’s  grazing  ground  to  the  neighbouring  baron.  They 
pointed  to  his  charter  with  its  clause  of  parts  and  pertinents, 
with  its  general  clause  of  mosses  and  moors— clauses  taken  from 
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the  style  book,  not  with  any  reference  to  the  territory  conveyed 
in  that  charter  ;  and  although  the  charter  was  hundreds  of  years 
old  and  the  lord  had  never  possessed  any  of  the  common,  when 
it  came  to  bo  divided,  the  lord  got  the  whole  that  was  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  estate,  and  the  poor  cottar  none.  The  poor  had  no 
lawyers ! 

One  of  the  most  evident  marks  of  a  backward  state  of 
civilisation  is  the  prevalence  of  trial  by  ordeal  and  other 
irrational  modes  of  settling  disputed  questions.  The  trial 
by  compurgators,  or  persons  to  swear  to  the  character  of 
the  accused,  or  by  judicial  combat,  attests  an  extremely 
primitive  notion  of  justice.  In  Scotland  the  monks  and 
priests  were  numerous  and  wealthy,  quartering  themselves, 
after  their  wont,  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  and  to  them  was 
committed  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordeal.  The  abbots  of 
all  the  great  monasteries  had  this  power.  “  The  Abbot  of 
Scone  had  a  specific  grant  of  the  island  in  the  Tay,  which 
fiowed  past  his  monastery,  for  the  purpose  of  there  holding 
courts  lor  the  trial  of  accused  persons  by  water,  by  hot  iron, 
by  duel.” 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  such  a  subject  to  the  germs 
of  the  Scotch  educational  system.  In  the  reign  of  James 
the  Fifth  (1496),  an  Act  was  passed,  “ordaining  that  all 
barons  and  freeholders  send  their  sons  to  grammar  schools 
at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  keep  them  there  till  they 
have  *  perfect  Latin,’  and  thereafter  to  the  schools  of  '  art 
and  jure  ’  for  three  years.’’  But  it  was  not  till  1633  that 
an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Scotch  Parliament  declaring  that 
every  “  plough  or  husband-land,  according  to  the  worth,” 
should  be  taxed  for  the  maintenance  and  establishment  of 
parish  schools.  To  those  who  are  interested  in  the  early 
social  condition  of  Scotland,  Mr  Innes’s  remarks  on  the 
“  merclieta  mulierum  ”  will  be  found  worth  reading.  He 
denies  that  it  is  a  jus  primes  noctis,  but  a  marriage-.tax  to 
the  lord  who  was  by  the  marriage  deprived  of  the  services 
of  a  serf. 

It  seems,  whatever  may  be  the  case  in  England,  that 
Scotch  peerages  for  life  are  by  no  means  unprecedented. 
Mr  Innes  gives  examples  of  earldoms,  dukedoms,  and 
baronies  given  for  life  only.  The  subject  is  not  of  much 
practical  importance,  but  has  a  certain  antiquarian  interest. 
Very  many  other  topics  are  treated  by  Mr  Innes  in  hit 
valuable  book,  and  for  them  we  must  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself,  merely  observing  that  they  will  find  no 
more  technicality  in  it  than  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 


MR  CONWAY  ON  REPUBLICAN  SUPERSTITIONS. 

Republican  Superstitions  as  Illustrated  in  the  Political  History  of 
America,  By  Monenre  D.  Con  wav,  M.  A.,  Author  of  ‘Testi¬ 
monies  concerning  Slavery,*  and  ‘  The  Earthward  Pilgrimage.’ 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  of  the  cold-water 
persuasion  who  frequently  endeavoured  to  convince  a  High- 
landman  of  his  congregation  that  drink  was  the  ruin  of 
both  soul  and  body.  On  one  occasion,  after  much  eloquence, 
he  concluded  with :  “  Now  Donald,  you  must  admit  that 
whiskey  is  a  very  bad  thing  ?  ”  Anxious  to  please  the  minis¬ 
ter  as  far  as  his  conscience  would  allow,  Donald  answered, 
“  Hu,  specially  had  whiskey.”  It  is  thus  only  in  Highland 
fashion  that  we  can  agree  with  those  who  are  always 
anxious  to  impress  us  with  the  evils  of  democracy.  To  all 
that  has  as  yet  been  advanced  against  the  Republican  form 
of  government,  it  may  be  honestly  answered  that  these  are 
the  defects  of  bad  or  imperfect  Democracy.  But  to  draw 
fine  distinctions  is  not  a  faculty  of  the  popular  mind.  A 
Republic  is  a  Republic.  And  if  the  political  history  of 
France  or  America  does  not  compare  favourably  with  the 
political  history  of  Great  Britain,  the  inference  that  Mo¬ 
narchy  is  better  than  Democracy  is  as  natural  as  it  is 
illogical.  When,  in  addition  to  this,  the  advocates  of  free 
institutions  seem  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  great 
Transatlantic  experiment,  and  would  urge  us  to  repeat  it  in 
this  country,  it  is  not  strange  that  even  sensible  people,  who 
have  not  made  political  philosophy  a  study,  should  hold 
very  mistaken  views  as  to  the  value  of  truly  representative 
institutions.  Until  the  undoubted  friends  of  freedom  call 
attention,  as  Mr  Oonway  does  in  the  book  before  us,  to  the 
defects  in  the  organisation  of  our  so-called  Republics,  there 
is  no  chance  of  these  defects  being  remedied  ;  and  there  is 
too  much  risk  of  their  being  imitated  in  other  States. 


While  thus  fully  recognising  the  service  that  Mr  Conway 
has  rendered  in  honestly  telling  us  that  he  was  “  conscious 
as  an  American,  of  profound  misgiving  “  when,  in  the  late 
Republican  agitation  in  this  country,  he  observed  “ttie 
almost  unquestioning  uniformity  with  which  the  organic 
forms  of  the  American  Republic  were  accepted  as  i-epre- 
senting  the  model  of  self-governing  society,”  we  are  not 
able  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  the 
sources  of  mischief  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  deals  first  with  what  he  calls  the  “  State 
Superstition but  in  his  reasoning  there  seems  to  be  indi¬ 
cated,  if  not  a  superstition,  at  least  an  oversight,  very  com¬ 
mon  among  reformers.  He  regrets  much  that  the  American 
people  did  not  abolish  the  States  at  the  outset,  thereby 
crushing  out  the  “provincial  pride  and  local  seldshness, 
euphemistically  called  State-sovereignty  or  State-independ¬ 
ence.”  Had  they  done  this,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  “real  nation,”  they  would  have  prevented  the  sub¬ 
sequent  “  tyranny  of  the  slave-holding  interest,”  and  the 
bloody  struggle  in  which  it  ended.  Mr  Conway  does  not 
show  us,  however,  how  it  was  possible  for  this  good  end  to 
bo  achieved.  The  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  free  and 
the  slave  States  were  opposite.  We  rejoice  to  think  that 
when  it  came  to  war  the  slave  aristocracy  went  down  before 
the  freemen  of  the  North  ;  but  it  it  does  not  appear  how, 
at  any  previous  time,  slavery  could  have  been  abolished,  and 
the  opposition  of  interest  brought  to  an  end  without  an  act 
of  tyranny.  But  the  painful  history  of  the  great  American 
diflBculty  seems  to  have  driven  Mr  Oonway  to  the  extreme 
of  rejecting  the  valuable  principle  of  federation,  whereby 
communities,  differing  in  degree  and  kinds  of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  may  nevertheless  be  drawn  together  into  union  more 
or  less  close,  and  thus  led  on  from  union  into  unity.  He 
says  it  may  be  a  question  “  whether  England  should  con¬ 
cede  complete  independence  to  Ireland  but  “could  there,” 
he  asks,  “  be  a  more  cruel  concession  made  by  England  to 
Ireland  than  that  very  Home  Rule  for  which  so  earnest  a 
demand  is  now  made  ?*’ 

Mr  Conway  next  considers  the  question  of  a  Second 
Chamber.  His  argument,  which  consists  of  three  branches, 
appears,  we  must  say,  very  inconclusive.  There  should 
not,  he  thinks,  be  two  chambers :  (1),  because  in  England 
the  action  and  infiuence  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  not  been 
favourable  to  the  cause  of  freedom  ;  (2)  because  in  America 
the  power  of  the  slave-holders  lay  in  the  Senate ;  (3)  be¬ 
cause  the  “  tendency  towards  hasty  legislation  ”  and  “  the 
lack  of  geneial  culture  or  signal  ability  in  the  House  of 
Representatives”  are  attributable,  as  he  thinks,  to  the 
existence  of  the  Senate.  When  put  in  this  naked  form, 
the  first  two  reasons  are  seen  to  be  beside  the  question. 
The  third  is  very  singular,  seeing  that  the  true  cause  of 
the  marked  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  two  Houses 
is  so  obvious  and  so  well  known.  It  is  not  because  talent 
and  culture  are  so  scarce  in  America  that,  after  supplying 
the  Senate  with  able  men,  there  are  none  but  the  stupid 
and  ignorant  left  to  represent  the  people.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  superior  character  of  the  senators  corresponds 
to  the  higher  grade  of  electors  by  whom  they  are  chosen. 
We  cannot  say  that  we  attach  much  importance  to  the 
question  of  a  second  chamber.  If  everything  else  were 
right,  we  could  do  very  well  with  or  without  one.  Whether, 
in  working  towards  the  ideal  of  perfect  Democracy,  an 
Upper  House  should,  at  any  given  stage,  be  abolished  or 
established,  cannot  be  decided  by  any  general  “  supersti¬ 
tion.”  At  the  present  time  we  could  doubtless  manage  in 
this  country  without  the  House  of  Lords.  But  were  our 
political  organisation  to  remain  pretty  much  as  it  is,  or 
were  we  to  pass  more  completely  under  the  rule  of 
local  majorities,  or  of  the  majority  of  the  most  numerous 
class,  it  would  bo  wise  to  consider  whether,  instead  of 
abolishing  the  House  of  Lords,  we  could  not  change  it  into 
a  Senate  of  distinguished  men. 

That,  apart  from  d  priori  considerations,  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States  has  shown  the  election  of  the 
Head  of  the  Executive  by  the  suffrage  of  the  entire  people 
to  be  in  every  way  disastrous,  is  fast  becoming  a  settled 
conviction  of  every  thoughtful  politician.  If  any  are  still 
in  doubt  on  this  point  they  should  read  Mr  Conway's 
telling  description  of  the  evila  insepaiably  connected  with 
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this  most  unfortunate  article  in  the  constitution  of  his 
country ; 

Such  furious  denunciations,  such  hurtling  of  vile  accusation.®, 
suoh  deep  curses,  as  have  attended  the  presidential  race-course, 
move  me  to  declare,  as  a  Republican,  that  I  would  gladly 
exchange  the  office  thus  recklessly  sought,  for  a  nominal  throne 
like  that  of  England,  whose  occupant  should  consent  to  be  a  mere 
nnti<]^narian  symbol.  The  cost  of  the  Queen  may  be  onerous, 
but  It  may  be  paid  in  money  ;  the  Presidential  election  costs  not 
only  the  same  money,  but  the  good  fame  of  thousands  of  emi¬ 
nent  men.  In  the  Grant- Greeley  canvass,  besides  the  charges 
against  the  principals  already  alluded  to,  the  most  prominent  sup¬ 
porters  of  each  have  been  equally  subjected  to  accusations  affect¬ 
ing  their  personal  honour.  A  dozen  eminent  senators,  and  as  many 
representatives,  have  been  charged  with  having  received  bribes  in 
specified  instances.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
has  been  denounced  as  having  sold  his  official  influence  to  a 
railway  corporation  for  money.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  stands  accused  of  the  same  offence;  and  hundreds 
of  politicians  have  had  scandals  made  up,  or  raked  up,  to  be 
sources  of  bitterness  and  distress  to  themselves  and  their  families 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Political  agents  have  gone  through 
the  country,  as  it  were,  with  buckets  of  tar,  and  with  commands  to 
blacken  the  character  of  every  antagonist.  And  to  this  must  be 
added  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  by  that  wholesale  bribery 
which  rarely  fails  to  make  each  Presidential  election  a  monument 
of  fraud. 


of  auctions,  the  picture  is  knocked  down  to  the  Jew 
for  85,00  OZ.  Eagerly  taking  his  prize  home  with  him, 
and  shutting  himself  up  to  examine  it,  he  finds  that  the 
**  Dead  Magpie  ”  is  a  magpie  and  nothing  more,  for  the 
processes  he  applies  to  it,  instead  of  unveiling  the  palimp¬ 
sest  he  had  looked  for,  reveal  nothing  but  bare  canvas. 
Then  in  a  tempest  of  rage  and  despair,  feeling  that  he  is 
fooled  and  ruined,— for  to  sink  85,000?.  without  return  is  a 
strain  that  his  many  schemes  and  speculations  will  not 
bear, — he  kicks  the  picture  away  from  him,  when  the 
fractured  frame  discloses  a  gem  which  he  recognises  as  the 
most  precious  jewel  in  the  whole  world,  the  Great  Emerald 
of  Candahar,  worth  6,000,000?.  This  man,  whoso 
grotesque  ugliness  renders  him  an  object  of  contempt 
or  loathing  to  man  and  woman,  and  who  knows  no  other 
good  than  gold,  thus  finds,  as  it  were,  his  god  incarnate  in 
his  hands.  No  wonder  that  the  shock  unhinges  him,  that 
his  speculations  are  unfed,  his  business  neglected,  his  letters 
unread  or  unopened,  and  that  in  a  few  months  we  find  him 
a  ruined  man,  making  a  scanty  living  as  the  most  miserable 
of  Soho  old  clothesmen.  But  what  matter  ruin  and  the 
loss  of  a  fortune  of  100,000?.,  or  150,000?.  to  him  ?  What 


Mr  Conway  tells  us  that  he  asked  Senator  Sumner  how 

thU  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  is  to  be  remedied.  nightly  take  hs  trcMure  from  its  hiding  and 

Mr  Sumner  answered,  “It  is  a  long  work- longer,  I  fear,  Great  Emei^d  of  Cimdahar?  He  cannot 

than  our  people  are  aware  of.”  The  relics  of  monarchy  *>""8  thought  of  parting  with  it ; 

that  remain  with  us  are  comparatively  innoxious,  and  may,  *1°  “‘‘“'“able  object  to  be  gained  thereby  can  weigh  against 
so  to  speak,  be  removed  in  a  day.  The  time  has  therefore  the  boundless  possibilities  which  flood  his  soul  whilst  it  is 


come  when  the  true  friends  of  liberty  must  give  their  best  possession.  For  the  sake  of  the  Great  Emerald  he 

thoughts,  not  to  the  little  that  remains  to  be  done  in  the  starves  himself,  and  leaves  his  mother  to  starve,  for,  as  is 
way  of  pulling  down,  but  to  the  more  difficult  and  less 

exciting  task  of  so  organizing  our  institutions  as  to  give  From  the  transport  of  possession  he  had  pas.scd  into  the  intoxi- 
the  least  possible  opportunities  for  the  growth  of  new  cation  of  worship,  and  from  the  intoxication  of  worship  into  the 
ivrnnnipa  Wn  ova  rvpf  vivaVioVvIw  very  height  and  depth  of  love,— he  had  come  to  hold  by  the  sublimo 

tyrannies.  We  we  not  probably  m  much  danger  of  emerald  for  its  own  .nblime  .ake,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  wealth 

tailing  under  the  ^one-man  power,  from  which,  in  the  that  its  possession  might  bring.  He  would  not  have  parted  with 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  the  American  people  will  not  it  for  six  million  times  six  million  guineas— he  would  have  carried 
soon  nor  easily  free  themselves.  But  we  are  in  some  rather  than  let  it  go  into  other  hands. 

danger  of  falling  under  a  power  of  an  opposite  kind,  from  Yet,  amidst  all  this  unnatural  and  inhuman  isolation 
which,  if  once  established,  it  would  bo  still  more  difficult  and  absorption  in  his  dreams,  there  is  one  link  by  which 
to  escape.  be  still  holds  communion  with  the  world  of  his  fellow  men, 

and  this  is  a  smile  and  a  word  of  greeting  which  he  daily 
PEARL  AND  EMERALD.  receives  from  a  young  girl,  whom  at  a  certain  hour  ho 

Pearland  Emerald:  a  Tale  of  Gotham,  By  R.  E.  Francillon.  passes  as  she  goes  to  her  work  at  a  French  blanchisseruff 

Smith  and  Elder.  in  Bean-street,  Soho,  and  who  is  no  other  than  Felicia 

*  Pearl  and  Emerald  *  is  unquestionably  a  singularly  Grode,  now  the  wife  of  Arthur  Cranstoun.  “  Pearl’s  ** 
original  and  striking  book,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that  history  we  cannot  enter  upon  here ;  suffice  it  to  say  that 
some  people  may  find  it  not  a  little  puzzling,  from  the  she  and  her  husband  are  discarded  by  Mr  Grode ;  that 
curious  intermingling  of  the  improbable  and  extravagant  Arthur  tries  to  make  a  living  by  his  paintings,  and  with  no 
with  some  of  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace  incidents  better  success  than  meets  the  endeavours  of  so  many  of 
and  experiences  of  life.  With  this  we  find  no  fault  what-  his  brethren ;  that  the  pair  come  to  most  grievous  straits, 
ever,  fully  holding  with  Mr  Francillon  that,  “  for  artistic  and,  but  for  Pearl’s  exertions,  would  not  even  have  bread 
purposes,  all  things  may  bo  assumed,  as  long  as  they  are  to  eat.  Finally  her  husband  falls  ill,  and  in  nursing  him 
assumed  not  capriciously,  but  as  means  to  a  legitimate  end,  she  has  to  forego  her  visits  to  the  blanchisserie,  and  Nathan 
and  that  improbability,  and  even  extravagance,  of  inci-  Levi  misses  his good  morning.”  -That  slight  breath  of 


dent  may  not  only  be  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  inner 
truths  of  human  nature,  but  may  even  be  the  means  of 
bringing  out  those  inner  truths  to  an  extent  otherwise  im¬ 
possible.”  It  is  a  book  that  will  tempt  many  to  read  it 
“  between  the  lines,”  though,  very  likely,  they  may  not 
agree  as  to  what  they  find,  or  think  they  find  there.  On 


human  sympathy  had  sufficed  him ;  but,  that  gone,  he 
finds  that  not  even  the  possession  of  the  Great  Emerald  of 
Candahar  will  enable  a  man  to  live  absolutely  self-depen¬ 
dent  and  self-centred.  To  win  it  back  by  obtaining  the 
money  that  may  keep  Pearl  and  her  husband  from  sterva- 
tion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  sacrifice  even  the  emerald, 


this  point  the  author  says  little  or  nothing,  but  leaves  his  by  selling  it  for  5,000?.,  if  Mr  Grode  will  give  no  more, 
readers  to  discover  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  story — if  they  Then  comes  the  climax,  when  the  great  Emerald  is  proved, 
think  it  has  one — for  themselves.  after  all,  no  emerald,  but  a  counterfeit,  worth  perhaps 

Two  separate  threads  of  story — the  Pearl  and  the  eighteenpence,  and  the  Jew  learns  that  he  has  spent  his 
Emerald — may  be  found  in  the  book,  though  woven  into  a  love,  his  worship,  even  his  very  life,  on  an  illusion  and  a 
complete  whole  ;  the  fortunes  of  ”  Pearl,”  as  her  lover,  lie.  The  shock  comes  upon  a  body  worn  out  by  privations, 
Arthur  Cranstoun,  chooses  to  call  Felicia  Grode,  from  a  and  a  mind  exhausted  by  wild  excitement,  and  Nathan 
fancy  about  her  whiteness  and  her  opal  eyes ;  and  the  Levi  turns  his  face  to  the  wall  and  dies.  Unsuspected  by 
fortunes  of  Nathan  Levi,  a  hideous  Jew  usurer  and  picture  everybody,  the  true  emerald  has  all  along  been  in  Felicia’s 
dealer.  This^  man,  at  the  great  picture  sale  consequent  possession  as  a  brooch,  which  seemed  only  a  green  stone, 
upon  the  suicide  and  bankruptcy  of  the  head  of  the  house  not  particularly  well  cut,  set  clumsily  in  an  old-fashioned 
of  Cranstoun  and  Cranstoun,  Arthur’s  father,  is  roused  at  rim  of  gold,  although,  as  soon  as  the  expert,  Michael 
finding  Mr  Grode,  a  rival  dealer,  bidding  five  shillings  for  a  Gregorius,  has  pronounced  it  undoubtedly  the  true  stone,  a 
daub  not  worth  half-a-crown.  Mr  Grode,  he  argues,  is  too  flood  of  emerald  light  appears  to  proceed  from  it  and  fill 
keen  a  man  to  waste  money  for  nothing ;  he  must  have  the  room. 


information  that  under  the  **  Dead  Magpie,  by  Jones,”  is 
hidden  some  masterpiece  of  art.  Once  before  he  had  foiled 
him  in  this  way ;  he  shall  not  do  so  a  second  time : 
apd  so,  after  a  contest,  unprecedented  in  the  annals 


Nathan  Levi,  who  is  confessedly  the  hero  of  the  piece, 
is  a  very  fine  study  of  the  lust  of  wealth  idealised, — set  in 
circumstances  that  stimulate  it  to  the  uttermost,  and  freed 
from  those  modifying  and  restraining  influences  that  would 
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accompany  it  under  mere  ordinary  conditions  ;  and  Mr 
Francillon  has  developed  his  conception  with  much  poetic 
power  and  fancy.  It  may  be  that  this  was  all  ho  aimed  at 
doing,  and  that,  in  looking  farther,  we  prove  ourselves  as 
truly  “  Men  of  Gotham  ”  as  Nathan  Levi,  Peter  Grode, 
and  Arthur  Cranstoun  themselves.  And  yet  we  cannot 
help  fancying  that  we  detect  a  meaning  beyond, — that  the 
“  Pearl  ”  and  the  “  Emerald  ”  stand  contrasted  as  the  true 
and  the  false  in  life,  the  emerald  representing  the  unreal 
good, — the  wealth,  the  ambition,  or  the  luxury  which  men 
pursue  only  to  find  them  vain*  and  barren  delusions,  counter¬ 
feits  as  worthless  as  Nathan  Levi’s  Great  Emerald  of 
Candahar.  What  is  sought  for  in  them  and  never  attained 
comes  without  the  seeking  to  whomsoever  is  made  perfect 
of  spirit  by  following  loyally  and  purely  the  dictates  of 
nature,  love,  and  honour,  and  living  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  that  is  in  him.  Satisfaction  and  joy  are  for  those 
who  have  sought  things  higher  than  satisfaction  and  joy — 
the  '‘Emerald”  belongs  of  right  to  the  “Pearl.”  Some 
such  meaning  as  this  has  suggested  itself  to  us  as  lying 
below  the  surface  of  the  story,  but  we  can  only  speak 
doubtfully.  It  may  be  that  the  “  moral  ”  intended  is  quite 
a  different  one,  or  it  may  be  that  there  is  no  “  moral  ”  at 
all.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  ‘  Pearl  and  Emerald  ’  is  certainly 
a  book  to  be  read,  and  as  certainly  a  book  that  when  read 
will  not  readily  be  forgotten. 


and  Chandos,  while  his  son  became  senior  representative  of 
^e^  Princess  Mary  Tudor,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry 

A  curious  instance  of  a  sequence  of  heiresses  is  given  in 
the  rise  of  the  Leveson-Gowers.  The  Gowers  themselves 
were  probably  an  old  Saxon  family  and  were  included  in 
one  of  the  earliest  batches  of  baronets  ;  but  their  greatness 
is  due  to  the  fortunate  marriages  of  almost  every  gene¬ 
ration  since  the  time  of  Charles  I.  Frances  Leveson,  wife 
of  the  second  baronet,  brought  to  the  Gowers  Lillesheal  in 
Shropshire,  Haling  in  Kent,  and  Trentham  in  Stafford¬ 
shire,  while  Lady  Jane  Granville,  wife  of  the  fourth  baronet, 
and  co-heiress  of  the  Earls  of  Bath,  added  the  co-heirship 
of  the  family  of  Granville.  Thus  territorially  and  ances¬ 
trally  enriched,  the  Leveson-Gowers  became  Barons  and 
Earls.  The  second  Earl  secured  the  hand  of  another 
heiress,  the  Lady  Louisa  Egerton,  succeeded  to  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  Bridgwater  property  and  was  created  a 
Marquess,  while  his  son  gained  the  hand  of  Elizabeth, 
Countess  of  Sutherland  and  Baroness  of  Strathnaver — the 
inheritrix  of  one  of  the  oldest  earldoms  of  Scotland,  and 
the  proprietrix  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  county  of 
Sutherland.  A  Dukedom  under  the  title  of  the  Lady’s 
Earldom,  was  conferred  upon  the  Marquess,  and  is  now 
I  possessed  by  his  grandson,  the  third  Duke,  “  who,  true  to 
the  traditional  good  fortune  of  his  race,”  says  Sir  Bernard 
Burke,  “  has  married  the  heiress  of  the  Hay-Mackenzies, 
of  Cromartie,  and  has  obtained  for  her  a  Peerage  in  her  own 
right  as  Countess  of  Cromartie.” 

The  story  of  the  rise  of  the  Bussells  reads  like  a  romance. 
The  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bedford,  owe  their  rise  to  John 
Russell,  an  accomplished  gentleman,  who  had  travelled 
much,  and  passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  Spain.  He 
resided  near  Bridport,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  in  1506  met  the 
Archduke  Philip  of  Austria,  who  was  driven  into  Wey¬ 
mouth,  in  consequence  of  tempestuous  weather.  Fasci¬ 
nated  by  Mr  Russell’s  polished  conversation,  his  Imperial 
Highness  took  him  to  court  with  him,  and  recommended 
him  strongly  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VII.  Mr  Russell  was 
accordingly  taken  into  the  King’s  service  and  appointed 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  Retaining 
the  royal  favour  in  the  next  reign  ho  attended  Henry  VIII 
to  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  distinguished  himself  at 
Terouenne,  Tournay,  Morlaix,  and  Pavia,  and  was  knighted 
and  eventually  created  Lord  Russell  of  Cheneys.  As  Pennant 
states,  no  family  profited  so  much  by  the  church  confis¬ 
cations  as  that  of  the  Bussells.  To  the  grant  of  Woburn 
in  1547  it  owes  much  of  its  property  in  Bedfordshire  and 
Buckinghamshire,  to  that  of  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock  a  vast 
fortune  in  Devonshire.  The  donation  of  Thornley  Abbey 
gave  Lord  Russell  an  amazing  tract  of  the  fens  in  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  together  with  a  great  revenue,  while  Melchburn 
Abbey  increased  his  property  in  Bedfordshire.  “The 
priory  of  Castle  Hymel,”  continues  Pennant,  “gave  him 
footing  in  Northamptonshire,  and  he  came  in  for  parcels  of 
the  appurtenances  of  St  Alban’s,  Herts,  and  Mount  Grace 
in  Yorkshire  :  not  to  mention  the  house  of  the  Friaib* 


THE  RISE  OF  GREAT  FAMILIES. 

The  Rise  of  Great  Families^  and  other  Essays  and  Stories.  By  Sir 
Bernard  Burke,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  Ulster  King  of  Arms.  Longmans. 

“  Those  that  are  first  raised  to  nobility,”  says  Lord 
Bacon,  “  are  commonly  more  virtuous  but  less  innocent 
than  their  descendants ;  for  there  is  rarely  any  rising  but 
by  a  commixthre  of  good  and  evil  arts.”  That  is  not  Sir 
Bernard  Burke’s  text,  but  its  truth  is  abundantly  proved 
and  admirably  illustrated  in  his  volume.  As  we  might 
have  supposed,  the  Ulster  King  of  Arms  is  more  impressed 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  rewards  given  for  services  rendered 
than  with  the  services  themselves  ;  he  cares  more  for  the 
results  than  the  causes.  Ancient  pedigrees  and  famous 
titles  are  everything  to  him.  Like  the  historic  verger  who 
explained  that  a  certain  man  was  celebrated  because  he  had 
a  monument  in  Westminster  Abbey,  Sir  Bernard  Burke 
points  his  wand  at  a  peer  because  he  is  noble  and  of  ancient 
lineage.  With  regard  to  our  own  nobility,  he  remarks  that 
“  the  best  blood  in  Europe,  and  the  most  historic  illustra¬ 
tion,  belong  to  the  noblesse  of  this  empire,”  and  he  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  “  how  strongly  a  false  notion  of  the  inferiority 
of  the  British  nobility  has  taken  hold  of  the  public  mind.” 
He  is  highly  indignant  with  Mr  Disraeli  for  making  his 
favourite  character,  Millbank,  assert  that  “the  real  old 
families  of  this  country  are  to  be  found  among  the  pea¬ 
santry,”  and  that  “  a  peer  with  an  ancient  lineage  is  quite 
a  novelty.” 

In  his  first  essay  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  collected  a 
variety  of  historic  lore  respecting  heiresses,  the  ancestors  of 
illustrious  families,  and  their  titular  distinctions.  He 
points  out  that  many  of  our  most  distinguished  families, 
though  of  good  descent  themselves,  have  been  raised  to 
high  rank  in  the  peerage  by  the  influence  and  fortune  they 
have  acquired  through  intermarriages  with  heiresses. 
Perhaps  the  most  striking  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Richard  Grenville  of  Wootton,  a 
Buckinghamshire  gentleman,  married  in  1710  Hester 
Temple,  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Viscount  Cobham,  and 
thus  became  possessed  of  the  Temple  estates.  Their 
son  became  Earl  Temple,  a  statesman  of  the  time  of 
George  II.  and  George  III.,  and  gained  a  Middlesex  co¬ 
heiress,  Ann  Chambers  of  Hanworth,  while  his  nephew 
and  successor,  George,  Earl  Temple,  afterwards  Marquess 
of  Buckingham,  married  an  Irish  heiress.  Lady  Mary, 
daughter  of  Earl  Nugent,  and  thus  obtained  for  the  Gren¬ 
villes  the  whole  of  the  Nugent  estates.  But  the  greatest 
alliance  of  all  in  the  Grenville  family  was  the  marriage  of 
Richard,  second  Marquess  of  Buckinghatn,  with  Lady  Anna 
Brydges,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  the  last  Duke  of 
Chandos.  In  consequence  of  this  illustrious  connexion  the 
Marquess  of  Buckingham  was  created  Duke  of  Buckingham 
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generations  married  heiresses.  Amongst  other  dignities 
acquired  by  descendants  of  merchant  princes,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  the  Earldoms  of  Craven,  Radnor,  and  Feversham,  and 
the  Baronies  of  Ashburton,  Carrington,  Overstone,  and 
Wolverton  ;  whilst  mechanical  invention  has  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  family  of  Strutt  of  Helper, — the  present  Lord 
Belper  being  grandson  of  Jedediah  Strutt  of  Derby,  stock¬ 
ing-maker. 

Another  interesting  essay  in  the  volume  before  us  treats 
of  the  extinction  of  the  families  of  illustrious  men,  and 
shows  that  there  is  not  now  living  a  single  descendant  in 
the  male  line  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton, 
Cowley,  Butler,  Dryden,  Pope,  Cowper,  Goldsmith,  Scott, 
Byron,  or  Moore ;  not  one  of  Drake,  Cromwell,  Hampden, 
Monk,  Marlborough,  Peterborough,  or  Nelson  ;  not  one  of 
Strafford,  Ormonde,  or  Clarendon  ;  not  one  of  Addison, 
Swift,  or  Johnson  ;  not  one  of  Bolingbroke,  Walpole,  Chat¬ 
ham,  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  Grattan,  or  Canning ;  not  one  of 
Ilnme,  Gibbon,  or  Macaulay  ;  not  one  of  Ilogarth,  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  or  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  not  one  of 
David  Garrick,  John  Kemble,  or  Edmund  Kean.  •  Among 
the  most  interesting  of  Sir  Bernard  Burke’s  stories  is  the 
‘  Life  of  Pamela,’  a  biography,  full  of  romantic  episodes, 
and  *  The  Forester’s  Daughter,*  an  Irish  novelette,  while 
the  fragments  of  family  and  personal  history  with  which 
the  volume  is  brought  to  a  close  are  amusing  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  Sir  Bernard  Burke  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  he  has  chosen  to  illustrate,  and  he  has  treated  it 
with  completeness  and  conspicuous  ability  in  the  volume 
before  us.  « 


LITTLE  HODGE. 

JMtle  Hodge.  By  Edward  Jenkins.  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Coleridge  once  remarked  that  “an  author’s  pen,  like 
children’s  legs,  improves  with  exercise,”  and  we  are 
inclined  to  agree  with  this  saying  within  certain  limits 
which  cannot  be  exactly  defined.  But  whether  this  prin¬ 
ciple  seems  true  or  not  as  a  generality,  it  is  clearly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  pen  of  Mr  Jenkins.  His  last  story  of  infant 
life  and  its  surroundings  is  much  superior  to  either  ‘  Ginx’s 
Baby  ’  or  ‘  Lord  Bantam.*  The  lash  of  satire  does  not 
descend  in  these  pages  with  the  almost  vicious  wantonness 
that  appears  in  his  previous  tales,  nor  is  the  reader  intro¬ 
duced  to  many  scenes  that  are  rendered  grotesque  from  their 
utter  improbability.  The  incidents  that  have  been  developed 
in  rural  life  during  the  past  twelvemonths,  owing  to  the  rise 
of  the  Labourers’  Union,  &c., — incidents  far  stranger  and 
more  startling  than  fiction, — have  been  cleverly  used  in  the 
construction  of  *  Little  Hodge,’  though  care  has  been  taken 
to  avoid  any  special  identification  of  the  dramatis  personoi 
with  the  characters  that  are  actually  in  motion  on  the  real 
stage  of  human  life.  Thus  Sammy  Stedman,  the  “  Methody  ” 
preacher,  and  prime  mover  in  the  formation  of  the  Union, 
possesses  several  characteristics  which  sufficiently  preserve 
him  from  actual  identity  with  his  antitype,  Joseph  Arch. 

The  mother  of  little  Hodge  dies  in  giving  him  birth  at 
the  union  workhouse,  where  she  had  gone  to  be  delivered 
of  this,  her  eleventh  child,  and  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
Mr  Jenkins  has  not  a  word  of  advice  to  give  the  farm- 
labourers  on  the  subject  of  improvident  marriages,  or  “  the 
morality  of  married  life.”  The  workhouse  authorities, 
conscious  that  little  Hodge  should  not,  in  accordance  with 
the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  be  left  on  their  hands,  resort  to 
an  ingenious  expedient  by  which  to  provide  the  infant  with 
sufficient  nutriment  without  infringing,  as  they  think,  upon 
the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers.  But  they  do  not  escape  the 
keen  eye  of  the  minister  who  presides  over  the  “Focal 
Government  Board,”  and  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  satire  in 
these  pages  is  the  controversy  upon  this  subject  between 
the  Focal  Government  Board  and  the  Coddleton  Board  of 
Guardians. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  take  the  •  edge  oil  the  tale  of 
*  Little  Hodge,’  a  tale  sustained  throughout  with  much 
dramatic  force,  by  giving  any  general  outline  of  the  plot. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Coddleton  Labourers’  Union,  and  of  the  straits  and 
expedients  to  which  the  father  of  little  Hodge  is  reduced, 
till  he  at  last  takes  refuge  in  suicide,  are  used  throughout 
as  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  certain  vigorous,  and  occasion-  . 


M.  DE  CARNE’S  TRAVELS  IN  CHINA. 

Travels  in  Indo- China  and  the  Chinese  Empire.  By  Louis  de  Carn^. 
With  a  Notice  of  tbo  Author  by  the  Count  de  Carn6.  Translated 
from  the  French.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1866  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  by  the  French  at  Saigon,  in  Cochin-China,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exploring  the  great  river  Mekong  or  Cambodia,  from 
its  mouth  in  the  China  Sea  to  its  sources  amidst  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Thibet.  The  Governor  of  French  Cochin-China 
hoped,  indeed,  to  attract  to  Saigon  the  important  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  by  caravans  between  Laos,  Burmah, 
Thibet,  and  the  western  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
and  to  secure  for  Europe  in  its  trade  with  the  Celestial 
Empire  a  vast  entrepot  of  easy  access.  To  this  expedition 
M.  Louis  de  Came  was  attached  as  Secretary,  and  he  was 
charged  by  the  French  Foreign  Office  to  study  and  report 
on  all  that  related  to  politics  and  commerce  during  his 
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journey.  The  expedition  was  coidicted  to  a  successful 
issae,  though  its  chief,  M.  de  Lagrie,  never  returned  to  his 
native  land  ;  and  M.  Louis  de  Game,  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  anxiety,  only  reached  France  to  die.  His  brief  career,  in¬ 
deed,  was  closed  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  was 
summed  up  in  the  long  journey  which  was  the  object  of  his 
keenest  desires.  In  the  volume  before  us  are  described 
effectively  and  picturesquely  the  strange  countries  traversed 
by  the  expedition,  and  their  political  and  social  relations 
are  enlarged  on.  The  writer’s  style  is  always  lucid  and 
animated,  and  the  thrilling  adventures  of  himself  and  his 
fellow-travellers  will  be  read  with  much  keen  enjoyment. 
Throughout  these  ingenuous  pages,  indeed,  as  the  Count  de 
Came  remarks,  “  some  traits  will  be  seen  of  that  noble 
nature  in  which  the  glowing  ardour  of  youth  showed  itself 
associated  with  a  precocious  maturity ;  a  nature  which  cast 
across  the  sallies  of  a  fine  mind  a  shadow  of  sadness  too 
much  in  harmony  with  his  fate.” 

After  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which  M.  de  Oam^ 
gives  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  French  Pro¬ 
tectorate  over  the  kingdom  of  Cambodia,  he  describes  the 
fitart  of  the  expedition  from  Pnom  Penh,  the  capital  of  that 
country.  At  first  the  travellers  rejoiced  in  the  comparative 
comfort  of  a  gun-boat,  but  the  navigation  of  the  Mekong 
after  two  days’  sail  becoming  difficult,  they  were  forced  to 
\He  canoes.  M.  de  Came  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  delay  to  visit  Angcor  the  Great,  a  ruined  city  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  as  wonderful  as  the  remains  of  Thebes  or  Memphis, 
but  buried  until  late  years  in  unmerited  obscurity.  The 
magnificent  temple  of  Angcor  is  in  a  state  of  comparative 
preservation,  but  of  the  city  itself  the  walls  alone  are  per¬ 
fect,  and  their  great  courses  of  cut  stone,  laid  one  on  the 
other,  without  lime  or  cement,  defy  the  ages.  Causeways 
thrown  over  great  ditches  lead  to  the  gates  guarded  by  fifty 
stone  giants,  which  stand  like  grim  sentinels  bound  one  to 
the  other  by  the  folds  of  a  monstrous  serpent. 

Leaving  behind  them  these  interesting  remains  of  an 
ancient  Cambodian  civilisation,  the  travellers  passed 
through  Stung  Treng,  the  first  village  of  Laos,  and,  after 
that,  they  had  to  make  their  way  through  wilder  country, 
and  their  passage  was  hindered  by  numerous  cataracts.  At 
Bassac,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Laotian  monarchy,  they 
were  shown  the  abode  of  Sita,  perhaps  the  wife  of  Bama, 
of  the  Bamayana.  The  town  of  Bassac  consists  of  a  number 
of  huts,  ranged  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  shaded 
by  cabbage-palms,  while  at  eveiy  step  are  little  obscure 
sanctuaries,  where  huge  statues  of  Buddha  receive  the  daily 
homage  of  the  bonzes  or  priests.  Above  Bassac  the 
Mekong  suddenly  contracts,  and  the  river  winds  its  way 
between  Alpine  precipices  and  wild-looking  woody  country. 
Some  isolated  rice-fields,  in  burned  parts  of  the  forests,  are 
to  be  seen  here  and  there.  These  are  cultivated  by  savages, 
who  live  in  huts  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  wild  beasts.  Further  on, 
however,  at  Saravane,  a  more  civilised  population  resides. 
At  the  village  of  Attop^e,  one  of  the  centres  of  the  Lao¬ 
tian  slave  trade,  the  travellers  reached  the  edge  of  the 
forest,  and  saw  before  them  the  lofty  mountain  chain  which 
separates  Laos  from  the  Annamite  nation.  According  to 
M.  de  Came,  the  Annamites,  as  well  as  the  Cambodians 
and  Laotians,  traffic  largely  in  slaves;  slaves  for  debt, 
slaves  of  the  king,  and  slaves  of  pagodas.  In  enumerating 
the  chief  articles  of  merchandise  in  this  part  of  Asia,  the 
mandarins  always  mention  slaves  in  the  same  breath  with 
rice,  cotton,  or  silk.  “Young  good-looking  virgins,”  adds 
our  author,  “  are  sold  to  the  rich  men,  who  buy  a  mistress 
for  about  the  same  sum  as  a  pleasure  elephant  costs.” 

At  Uborne  the  river  Mekong  is  nothing  more  than  an 
impetuous  torrent.  The  travellers  were  compelled  to 
journey  for  awhile  on  land,  but  at  Kbemarat  they  again  took 
to  the  river.  After  numerous  adventures  and  delays,  they 
reached  Sien-Khong,  a  village  on  the  frontier  of  Burmah, 
where  they  install^  themselves  in  a  caravanserai  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  sent  back  their  canoes.  Here  they 
were  again  delayed,  but  at  length  obtained  a  supply  of 
oxen  for  their  baggage,  and  marched  on  foot  through  the 
forests  and  over  the  mountains  which  stood  between  them 
and  the  Chinese  frontier.  Thence  they  made  their  way 
through  Western  China  to  Shanghai  after  a  long  and 


interesting  journey.  They  lost  their  leader,  but  carried 
out  the  expedition  successfully.  They  proved  that  the 
Songkoi,  a  fine  river  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  was 
perfectly  navigable,  and  likely  to  be  of  great  service  to 
Europeans.  They  also  made  several  important  geo¬ 
graphical  discoveries  in  the  eastern  zone  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  peninsula,  and  cleared  up  many  geographical 
mysteries. 

We  welcome  this  interesting  volume  in  an  English  dress. 
The  translation  preserves  the  clearness  and  precision  of  the 
original,  while  the  plates  of  the  scenery  and  a  map  of  the 
countries  traversed  make  the  book  still  more  attractive. 
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Another  yolume  of  *  The  Speaker’s  Commentary  ’  is 
shortly  to  be  published.  In  the  meanwhile  the  first  volume 
is  being  found,  by  every  impartial  critic  who  examines  it, 
to  be  valueless  as  a  real  exposition  of  the  Bible  in  the  light 
of  modern  learning,  or  to  be  useful  only  as  showing  how, 
even  in  this  new  citadel  of  orthodoxy,  the  whole  fabric  is 
weakened  by  the  presence  of  a  few  fragments  of  honesty. 
In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  part  of  his  New  Bible  Com¬ 
mentary  Critically  Examined y  which  has  reference  to  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  Bishop  Colenso  declares  that  “for 
evasive  and  shallow  reasonings  in  support  of  traditionary 
views,  and  the  total  absence  of  any  signs  of  effort  or  (ap¬ 
parently)  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writers  to  ascertain  by 
careful  study  for  themselves,  and  set  forth  before  others, 
the  real  truth  as  to  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch,  this  part  stands  on  quite  as  low  a  level  as 
any  of  the  preceding  ones.”  Dr  Colenso  points  out 
however,  that  in  this,  as  in  the  other  parts,  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge  is  admitted  quite  often  enough  to  unsettle 
the  whole.  Thus  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Church  give 
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Yet  it  is  one  verse  of  a  poem  that  is  painful  by  reason  of 
its  intense  pathos  and  the  earnest  humanity  that  is  in  it. 
The  cripple  is  the  old  charwoman’s  darling  : 

Maybe  she  loved  him  all  the  more 
For  that  his  legs  were  crookt  and  sore. 

Presently  the  charwoman  dies,  and,  with  her  death,  the 
cripple  loses  all  the  brightness  of  his  life  : 

This  flood  of  love,  now  but  a  surf 
Left  on  a  nameless  mound  of  turf. 

**  Mother  and  Child  ”  is  another  little  poem  of  great  merit, 
showing  the  same  qualities  as  “The  Cripple.”  It  tells  how 
a  fashionable  lady  takes  pity  on  a  beggar  girl  and  her  baby, 
and  how  in  the  face  of  the  baby  she  sees  the  likeness  of 
her  own  lover.  In  handling  such  subjects  as  these,  Dr 
Hake  shows  his  power  at  its  best. 

Three  other  volumes  of  verse  are  on  our  table.  Of 
Legends  of  the  Nat^thy  the  first  and  longest  is  written  in  the 
Buchan  dialect,  but,  unlike  *  Tam  o’Shanter,*  upon  which 
it  seems  to  have  been  modelled,  has* for  its  object  “the 
encouragement  of  temperate  habits.”  In  The  Heap  of 
Stones y  Mr  Holden  introduces  an  unfortunate  man  who  has 
fallen  into 

That  hell  on  earth— Despair, 

Where  all  the  loathed  shapes  that  woe  can  bear 
Press  like  tormenting  demons  on  the  sonl 
And,  happy  in  their  labours,  screech  and  howl ; — 

While  that  arch-fiend — Remorse,  with  pleased  smile, 

Stands  urging  them  to  greater  zeal  the  while ! 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bourne’s  Ecclesia  is  “  an  attempt  to 
portray  in  figurative  and  poetical  language  the  state  and 
progress  of  Christ’s  Church  on  earth.”  Mr  Bourne  takes 
his  readers  back  into  far-ofif  times  and  shows  how,  before 
Lucifer  fell,  Ecclesia  was  married  to  the  Lamb ;  but  how, 
for  some  not  very  well  defined  reason,  she  was  robbed  of 
her  marital  rights,  and  is  compelled  to  wander,  like  the 
bride  in  *  Solomon’s  Song,*  in  vain  quest  of  her  faithless 
spouse,  until,  at  the  end  of  this  dispensation,  her  long- 
delayed  nuptials  are  to  be  consummated.  We  cannot  say 
whether  Mr  Bourne’s  offences  as  a  versifier  or  as  a  theologian 
are  greater. 

Amther  World,  a  book  from  which  we  were  told  to  expect 
great  things,  proves  to  be  only  an  indifferent  imitation  of 
*  The  Coming  Race  ’  and  ‘  Erewhon.*  It  satirises  mundane 
institutions  about  as  delicately  and  wittily  as  does  the  last 
act  of  “  Babil  and  Bijou.” 

There  are  some  racy  things,  and  things  worth  reading, 
in  The  Pelican  PaperSy  written  somewhat  after  the  fashion 
of  Mr  Helps’s  ‘  Friends  in  Council,’  but  perhaps  the 
author  would  do  well  to  study  one  of  his  own  remarks. 
“  Whenever,”  he  says,  “  you  come  across  any  criticism  that 
is  mainly  characterised  by  smartness,  you  may  be  certain 
it  is  false.  The  man  who  aims  at  writing  a  clever  article 
never  gets  outside  himself,  and,  until  he  does  this,  true 
criticism  is  impossible  to  him.  As  Mr  Tupper  would  say, 
the  blossom  of  smartness  grows  upon  the  poison-plant  of 
egotism,  and  falsehood  is  the  deadly  fruit  thereof.” 

M.  Figuier’s  scientific  gossip  books  may  not  be  altogether 
accurate,  but  they  are  very  readable,  and  the  solid  informa¬ 
tion  that  they  convey  in  an  attractive  shape  far  outweighs 
their  faults.  Three  of  them  have  already  been  issued  in  a 
cheap  and  uniform  edition,  and  now  we  have  a  fourth.  The 
Ocean  World.  It  is  well  illustrated  with  a  woodcut  upon 
nearly  every  page. 

The  late  Mr  Beete  Jukes’s  School  Manual  of  Geology  is 
a  more  exact  book  for  young  students.  The  new  edition 
has  been  carefully  revised,  and  in  part  re-written,  by  his 
nephew.  It  also  is  profusely  illustrated. 

“  What  is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  ambulacral 
system  ”  (in  the  echinodermata)  ?  “  From  the  madrepori- 

form  tubercle  runs  a  tube  to  the  other  side  of  the  body, 
called  the  sand-canal ;  it  there  enters  a  circular  canal,  which 
surrounds  the  throat,  from  which  branch  five  radiating 
canals,  which  run  along  the  ambulacra;  and  from  these 
are  smaller  branches  to  each  tube-foot,  all  containing  water.” 
That  is  a  sample  of  the  thousand  or  more  questions  and 
answers  in  Mr  Blake’s  Catechism  of  Zoology,  a  little  book 
“  intended  to  contain  such  main  facts  only  as  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  hoped  may  be  retained  in  the  memory  of  such  as 


their  sanction  in  this  volume  to  the  opinion  that  “  several 
ordinances,”  reported  in  the  Old  Testament  to  be  the  direct 
words  of  Jehovah,  “  were  adopted  by  Moses  from  very  an¬ 
cient  and  widely-spread  institutions,”  and  that  he  “  adopted 
existing  and  ancient  customs,  with  significant  additions,  as 
helps  in  the  education  of  his  people.”  Mr  Espin,  the 
“  Speaker’s  commentator,”  says  in  one  significant  passage; 
quoted  by  Dr  Golenso,  that,  “  besides  the  legislation  from 
Sinai,  further  experience  suggested  some  others  of  a  supple¬ 
mentary  character.”  If  what  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
direct  series  of  revelations  from  God  is  now  to  be  regarded 
as  a  mere  compilation  of  ancient  customs,  with  such  addi¬ 
tions  as  experience  suggested,  the  whole  argument  for  inspi¬ 
ration  is  demolished.  Dr  Colenso  does  excellent  service  by 
'  pointing  out  these  admissions,  as  well  as  the  numberless 
inaccuracies  and  misrepresentations  to  be  found  in  the 
*  Speaker’s  Commentary.’ 

Father  Lacordaire’s  I/ife,  translated  into  English,  con¬ 
tains  six  eloquent  discourses,  designed  to  strengthen  the  faith 
of  his  hearers  and  readers  in  Catholic  dogma.  The  book 
is  worth  studying  as  an  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  an 
able  man  may  be  crippled  by  theological  chains ;  but  it 
appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  sentiments  to  call  for  or  to 
render  possible  any  matter-of-fact  criticism.  • 

Mr  Goschen’s  Reports  and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation 
are  published  in  a  handy  volume,  instead  of  in  a  blue-book. 
They  will  be  very  useful  before  long  in  helping  us  to  con¬ 
sider  the  plans  of  the  Government  for  what  we  are  to  look 
forward  to  as  the  great  legislative  work  of  the  next  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Session. 

Students  of  good  literature — and  everybody  ought  to  bo 
included  in  that  designation — will  be  glad  to  have  a  new 
edition  of  Dr  Johnson’s  Rambler  in  two  cheap,  convenient, 
and  well-printed  volumes,  though  many  will  regret  that  the 
value  of  the  work  has  not  been  enhanced  by  a  few  short  and 
peHinent  editorial  notes.  More  welcome,  and  we  hope  to  a 
not  very  much  smaller  number  of  readers,  will  bo  Mr  Pear¬ 
son’s  capital  edition  of  George  Chapman’s  Tragedies  and 
Comedies,  That  the  plays  of  one  of  the  foremost  Eliza¬ 
bethan  dramatists — one  who,  as  Charles  Lamb  said,  “  of 
all  the  English  play-writers,  perhaps,  approaches  nearest 
to  Shakespeare  in  the  descriptive  and  the  didactic  ” — 
should  never  before  this  have  appeared  in  a  complete 
edition  is  a  marvel  and  a  disgrace.  Some  of  his  plajrs  are 
tolerably  well  known,  but  others  are  very  rare,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  for  an  ordinary  collector  to  bring  together 
a  ^  complete  series  of  the  original  texts.  They  are  now 
within  reach  of  all. 

From  Chapman  to  Mr  W.  G.  Wills  is  a  long  leap  ;  but 
good  work  ought  to  bo  expected  from  the  author  of  “  Medea 
in  Corinth  ”  and  “  Charles  1.”  At  the  first  glance,  how¬ 
ever,  wo  are  not  inclined  to  think  much  of  “Luralie,  the 
Water  Sprite,”  a  sort  of  refined  extravaganza,  without 
dances  or  music-hall  parodies,  which  Mr  Wills  has  contri¬ 
buted  to  a  handsome  volume  of  Drawing-Room  Dramets. 
The  other  plays  in  the  volume,  clumsier  than  Mr  Wills’s, 
are  “  Prince  Crmsus  in  search  of  a  Wife  ”  and  “  Nettle 
Coats,”  by  the  Hon.  Mrs  Greene. 

We  were  able,  a  year  or  more  aero,  to  sneak  in  hinh  and 
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have  gone  through  a  course  of  Zoology.’'  We  question  its  Paolo  Veronese,  none  of  the  great  Venetian  painters  of  the 
utility.  sixteenth  century  is  wholly  unrepresented.  We  cannot  accept 

Dr  Hollis’s  Astronomical  Almanack  is  a  very  useful  diary  Jif.  au^^fic  the  “Virgin  and  Child”  (177),  attributed  to 


of  all  the  important  special  phenomena  to  be  observed  each 
evening  with  the  telescope,  and  of  such  other  matters  as 
will  help  amateur  astronomers  to  carry  on  their  researches. 

The  first  number  of  the  Pra^ticaX  MagazinCf  which 
reached  us  too  late  to  be  mentioned  last  week  among 
the  other  monthlies,  here  claims  separate  notice.  Its 
excellent  design  is  to  provide  “  a  careful  and  systematic 
survey  of  the  industrial  activities  of  America,  Germany, 
and  France,  in  order  to  present  such  information  as  it  is 
useful  for  British  practical  men  to  obtain,  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment ;  ”  and  the  first  number,  handsomely 
produced  in  a  large  folio  shape,  shows  that  it  is  likely  to 
take  even  a  wider  range  than  the  prospectus  indicates. 
Among  the  contents  of  this  number  are  articles  on 
**  So-called  Fire-Proof  Buildings,”  by  Captain  Shaw,  on 


sixteenth  century  is  wholly  unrepresented.  We  cannot  accept 
as  authentic  the  “  Virgin  and  Child  ”  (177),  attributed  to 
Giorgio  Barbarelli— called  Giorgione.  “  l^cause,”  says  Lanzi, 
**  he  owed  to  nature  an  elevation  of  mind  as  uncommon  as 
was  his  bodily  stature  ” — but  in  a  “  Portrait  of  a  Lady  and 
Boy  of  the  Morisini  family”  (146),  we  recognise  the  work  of 
the  painter  whom  Mr  Buskin  classes  with  Titian,  Veronese, 
Tintoretto,  Correggio,  Beynolds,  and  Turner,  as  one  of  the 
“  Seven  supreme  colourists  of  the  World.”  The  breadth  of 
style,  and  tne  vivacity  and  dignity  of  expression  and  attitude 
in  these  fij^res  are  not  less  remarkable  than  their  richness 
and  truthmlness  of  colour.  This  is  a  noble  work,  that  wor¬ 
thily  holds  its  own  even  alongside  the  famous  and  splendid 
exai^les  of  Titian— Giorgione’s  fellow-pupil  in  the  school 
of  Bellini,  and  great  contemporary  rival — which  this 
exhibition  comprises.  “  The  Cornaro  Family  ”  (146),  lent 
by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  having  been  purchased  by 
an  ancestor  at  the  sale  of  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyck’s  effects  in 
1668,  and  the  “Portrait  of  an  Armed  Man  in  Black”  (143), 
which  is  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Badnor,  are  wonderfully 


The  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  Industry  of  Bussia,  well-preserved  and  exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  the  work  of 
on  “  Japanese  Society,  Art,  and  Industry,”  and  the  first  of  Titian.  They  are  among  the  grandest  pictures  in  this  collection, 
a  series  on  “  London  Industries  ”  by  Mr  George  Dodd.  In  In  the  former  of  these  works  three,  or  possibly  four,  genera- 


on  “Japanese  Society,  Art,  and  Industry,”  and  the  first  of 
a  series  on  “  London  Industries  ”  by  Mr  George  Dodd.  In 
the  way  of  lighter  literature  we  have  a  paper  on  “The  tions  are  engaged  in  service  at  an  adtar  in  the  open  air.  A 
House  of  Bothschild,  its  Bise  and  Bamifications,”  which,  venerable  but  hale  old  man  is  kneeling  on  the  upper  step, 

like  the  rest  of  the  magazine,  is  well  and  profusely  illus-  leaning  by  his  hand  on  the  alter.  He  is  looking  right 
j  o  »  r  j  picture,  his  face  shjjhtly  inclining  towards  the  alW, 

TIT  V  y.  c  *1  1  1  If  1  1  f  T  and  he  has  the  air  of  supenutending  the  service  in  which 

We  have  before  us  the  last  half-yearly  volume  of  Little  jg  engaged.  To  see  that  his  descendants  perform  their 

Folks f  which  is  certainly  the  best  of  all  magazines  for  devotions  in  the  true  spirit  is  the  form  that  his  worship 
quite  small  children.  Good  Things  and  Aunt  Judy  being  takes,  and  he  is  evidently  satisfied  with  them.  Witn 
for  an  older  grade.  one  ifoot  on  the  lower  step  of  the  alter,  and  looking 

. . .  earnestly  and  fixedly  forward  with  a  keen,  shrewa 

eye,  stands  a  handsome,  strong,  healthy,  middle-aged  man, 
THE  “  OLD  MASTEBS  ”  EXHIBITION.  one  hand  pressed  on  his  breast,  and  Ihe  other  stretched 

( N  attitude  of  protestation  and  supplication.  Imme- 

(.second  JSotice.)  diately  behind  him,  his  son,  or  younger  brother,  a  young  man 

Italian  art  at  its  highest  culminating  point  cannot  be  said  with  a  bright^  sensitive  face,  throws  himself  forward  towards 
to  be  represented  at  ^1  in  this  exhibition.  It  comprises  no  thecrucifixwithanairof  passionate  entreaty.  By  the  side  of  the 
work  by  either  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  Michael  Angelo,  and  latter,  and  apparently  unaer  his  charge,  are  grouped  three  boys, 
the  single  specimen  of  Baphael  included  in  it  is  but  an  example  whose  countenances  are  set  for  devotion,  but  who  all  find  more 
of  his  earliest  manner.  In  “  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  ”  or  less  difficulty  in  keeping  their  minds  and  eyes  from  wan- 
(176),  we  see  Baphael  still  under  the  influence  of  Pietro  dering.  The  gra^tion  in  the  feeling  of  the  worshippers,  accord- 
Perugino,  and  in  what  is  called  the  Umbrian  stage  of  his  ing  to  their  ages,  is  a  striking  feature  in  this  picture  ;  and 
development.  There  are  great  and  impressive  qualities,  the  painter  has  further  carried  out  this  emotional  harmony 
both  intellectual  and  technical,  displayed  in  this  picture,  by  introducing  three  other  boys,  clustered  together  on  the  side- 
but  it  is  stiff  and  conventional  in  composition  and  in  treat-  steps  of  the  alter,  who  are  merely  spectators  looking  on  through 
ment.  The  three  sleeping  apostles  are  grand  figures,  and  the  curiosity,  but  who  nevertheless  feel  somewhat  affected  and 
agonised  expression  in  Christ’s  face  and  attitude  is  rendered  subdued  by  the  scene  before  them.  They  have  evidently  left 
with  great  truthfulness  and  force  ;  but  the  figures  are  crowded  their  play  to  be  present,  and  the  excitement  has  not  wholly 
together  in  an  unnatural  manner,  Christ  being  separated  faded  from  their  faces.  These  boys  will  return  to  their  games, 
from  the  apostles  by  only  two  or  three  feet  of  space,  while  we  may  be  assured,  whenever  the  service  is  over,  or  whenever 
the  Boman  soldiers,  with  Judas  in  their  midst,  carrying  the  they  get  tired  of  it.  But  all  the  boys  in  this  great  picture  are 
bag  openly  in  his  hand,  are  very  close  to  them.  The  tend-  marvellously  lifelike  and  natural,  and  have  each  as  distinct  and 
^pe  is  plainly  too  contracted  and  confined  for  the  action,  and  strongly-marked  an  individuality  as  their  elders.  The  mental 
it  seems  to  us  also  to  be  deficient  in  light  and  shade.  There  characteristics  of  the  several  members  of  the  Cornaro  family 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  an  authentic  Baphael,  but  at  areas  subtly  rendered  as  their  family  resemblance;  their 
the  time  he  produced  it  Baphael  had  clearly  not  yet  become  souls  are  painted  with  as  consummate  power  and  fidelity  as 
the  first  of  painters.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  or  more  correctly  their  bodies  and  their  raiment.  Standing  in  front  of  this 
Andrea  Vannuchi,  “  the  Faultless  Painter,”  is  well  repre-  masterpiece,  we  feel  how  true  is  the  estimate  that  Mr  Buskin 
sented  by  a  “Portrait  of  himself”  (192),  and  especially  by  a  has  formed  of  the  genius  of  Titian.  “The  Venetian  mind,” 

“  Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Wife”  (161).  Jacopo  Carucci,  called  he  says,  “and  Titian’s  especially,  as  the  central  type  of  it,  was 
Pontormo  after  his  native  place,  who  .was  at  one  time  the  wholly  realist,  universal,  and  manly.  In  this  breadth  and 
pupil  and  afterwards  the  rival  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  who  realism,  the  painter  saw  that  sensual  passion  in  man  was  not 
won  the  praise  of  Baphael  and  Michael  Angelo  by  his  earliest  only  a  tact,  but  a  ^vine  fact.  The  human  creature,  though 
works,  is  recalled  to  memory  by  “An  Allegory”  (194),  a  the  highest  of  the  animate,  was  nevertheless  a  perfect  animal, 
picture  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its  quaintness,  and  his  happiness,  health,  and  nobleness  depended  on  the  due 
Pontormo  in  the  course  of  his  life  adopted  the  style  of  several  power  of  every  animal  passion,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of 


THE  “OLD  MASTEBS”  EXHIBITION. 

{Second  Notice.") 

Italian  art  at  its  highest  culminating  point  cannot  be  said 
to  be  represented  at  ^1  in  this  exhibition.  It  comprises  no 
work  by  either  Leonardo  da  Vinci  or  Michael  Angelo,  and 
the  single  specimen  of  Baphael  included  in  it  is  but  an  example 
of  his  earliest  manner.  In  “  The  Agony  in  the  Garden  ” 
(176),  we  see  Baphael  still  under  the  influence  of  Pietro 
Perugino,  and  in  what  is  called  the  Umbrian  stage  of  his 
development.  There  are  great  and  impressive  qualities, 
both  intellectual  and  technical,  displayed  in  this  picture, 
but  it  is  stiff  and  conventional  in  composition  and  in  treat¬ 
ment.  The  three  sleeping  apostles  are  grand  figures,  and  the 
agonised  expression  in  Christ’s  face  and  attitude  is  rendered 
with  great  truthfulness  and  force  ;  but  the  figures  are  crowded 
together  in  an  unnatural  manner,  Christ  being  separated 
from  the  apostles  by  only  two  or  three  feet  of  space,  while 
the  Boman  soldiers,  with  Judas  in  their  midst,  carrying  the 
bag  openly  in  his  hand,  are  very  close  to  them.  The  tend- 
^pe  is  plainly  too  contracted  and  confined  for  the  action,  and 
it  seems  to  us  also  to  be  deficient  in  light  and  shade.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  is  an  authentic  Baphael,  but  at 
the  time  he  produced  it  Baphael  had  clearly  not  yet  become 
the  first  of  painters.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  or  more  correctly 
Andrea  Vannuchi,  “  the  Faultless  Painter,”  is  well  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  “  Portrait  of  himself”  (192),  and  especially  by  a 
“  Portrait  of  the  Artist’s  Wife”  (161).  Jacopo  Carucci,  called 
Pontormo  after  his  native  place,  who  .was  at  one  time  the 
pupil  and  afterwards  the  rival  of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  who 


or  experts^  winch  Mr  Francis  uaJton  projposes  10  institute, 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  confer  their  highest  diploma  or 
patent  of  natural  ability  on  any  member  of  this  noble  family. 
For  perfection  of  colour  and  for  physical  health,  however,  the 
“Armed  Man  in  Black”  (143)  ,is  superior  even  to  “The 


ing,  but  he  is  quite  a  commonplace  individual.  The  shadows 
thrown  from  his  black  suit,  too,  are  painted  in  a  style  that 


Pontormo  in  the  course  of  his  life  adopted  the  style  of  several  power  of  every  animal  passion,  as  well  as  the  cultivation  of 
masters,  including  Michael  Angelo  and  Albrecht  Diirer,  and  every  spiritual  tendency.”  We  cannot  imagine  that  the  body 
succeeded  badly  with  some  of  them.  This  work  must  be  of  experts^  which  Mr  Francis  Gal  ton  projposes  to  institute, 
reckoned  one  of  his  failures,  but  it  possesses  a  certain  interest  woula  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  confer  their  highest  diploma  01 
as  an  artistic  curiosity.  Of  Mosca,  an  imitator  of  Baphael,  patent  of  natural  ability  on  any  member  of  this  noble  family, 
we  have  a  curious  and  probably  a  highly  characteristic  ex-  For  perfection  of  colour  and  for  physical  health,  however,  the 
ample  in  a  “Virgin  and  Child  with  Angels”  (166),  which  “Armed  Man  in  Black”  (143)  ,is  superior  even  to  “The 
bears  his  monogram — a  fly.  As  if  to  assist  the  illusion,  Cornaro  Family.”  The  vitality  and  warmth  that  gleam  through 
Mosca,  in  the  spirit  of  an  imitator,  has  hit  on  the  contrivance  the  ruddy  complexion  of  this  man’s  countenance  are  astonish- 
of  painting  a  frame  round  his  subject,  and  on  this  painted  ing,  but  he  is  quite  a  commonplace  individual.  The  shadows 
frame  he  has  painted  the  hacked  remains  of  a  thick  parch,  thrown  from  his  black  suit,  too,  are  painted  in  a  style  that 
ment,  which  he  wishes  us  to  suppose  had  once  concealed  the  even  Velasquez  has  never  surpassed  ;  and  on  the  same  wall 
picture.  This  work,  however,  is  well  worth  examination.  The  where  this  figure  hangs  we  have  an  excellent  ^portunity  of 
drapery  strangely  resembles  in  its  lines  the  elaborately  studied  comparing  the  two  masters  in  this  particular..  In  the  “  Lace- 
cuts  in  the  painted  parchment,  and  the  coral  necklace  and  maker”  (123)  we  have  another  example  of  Titian’s  work, but 
bracelets  worn  by  the  child  are  surely  petty  and  inappro-  one  in  every  way  less  noteworthy,  owing,  probably,  chiefly  to 
priate  ornaments.  But  this  picture  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  its  having  lost  its  freshness  of  colour. 

merit ;  indeed,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  clever  painting  in  it.  “  Violante,  daughter  of  Palma  Vecchio  ”  (134),  is  one  of  the 

Although  there  are  no  examples  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  portraits  of  female  Venetian  beauties  for  which  Paris  Bordone, 
Venetian  School  in  the  exhibition,  we  have  tolerably  ade-  a  pupil  of  Titian,  and  at  one  time  an  ardent  imitator  of  Gior- 
quate  and,  in  certain  cases,  really  admirable  specimens  of  the  gione,  but  a  painter  of  great  original  genius,  is  so  justly  c<we- 
work  of  several  of  the  great^t  Venetian  painters  who  flourished  brated.  This  is  a  glorious  piece  of  colour,  and  a  very  TOwerful 
m  the  great  epoch  of  the  school.  With  the  exception  of  delineation  of  character,— -of  a  less  agreeable  type,  however, 


its  having  lost  its  freshness  of  colour. 

“  Violante,  daughter  of  Palma  Vecchio  ”  (134),  is  one  of  the 
portraits  of  female  Venetian  beauties  for  which  Paris  Bordone, 
a  pupil  of  Titian,  and  at  one  time  an  ardent  imitator  of  Gior¬ 
gione,  but  a  painter  of  great  original  genius,  is  so  justly  c«e- 
'PVtici  ia  tt  rp1/\iwi/\i9a  Aniniir.  &nd  a  verv  powerful 
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than  that  generally  selected  by  this  artist.  A  Knight 
Arming”  (2*i7),  also  by  Paris  Bordone,  possesses  fine 
ualities,  but  is  not  so  successful  an  example  of  his  style, 
t  is  a  more  difficult  subject,  certainly ;  and  it  is  with  the 
army  in  the  middle  distance  and  with  the  landscape  that 
we  are  least  satisfied.  The  knight  8r|uint8  a  little,  but  this 
figin*e  may  be  a  portrait,  and  the  original  may  have  had 
that  peculiarity.  Jacopo  Robusti,  called  II  Tintoretto,  from 
his  father  having  been  a  dyer,  is  represented^  here  by 
three  works  displaying  that  inequality  which  led  his  contem¬ 
poraries  in  Venice  to  say  that  “he  had  three  pencils,  one  of 
gold,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  iron.”  It  is  the  gold  pencil,  we 
should  say,  that  he  must  have  employed  when  he  executed 
“The  Ascension:  a  Sketch”  a  work  which  reveals 

the  daring  ambition  of  the  painter  who  attempted  to  form 
a  style  that  would  excel  that  of  his  master,  Titian,  and 
inscribed  on  his  studio  as  his  motto,  “  The  Drawing  of 
jVIichael  Angelo  and  the  Colour  of  Titian.”  There  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  drawing  of  Michael  Angelo  and  the 
colour  of  Titian  in  this  powerful  little  sketch  ;  there  is  un¬ 
mistakable  evidence  of  that  uncontrolled  revelling  in  colour 
and  form,  regardless  of  nature  and  truth,  which,  along  with 
his  rapid  execution,  gained  for  him’ the  name  of  II  Furioso. 
Yet,  looked  at  from  a  short  distance,  this  glory  of  lines  and 
colours  is  found  to  be  no  mere  abstraction  ;  and  if  Tintoretto 
has  not  succeeded  in  embodying  his  thought  in  a  perfectly 
definite  and  intelligible  shape,  we  ought  to  remember  that 
what  he  aimed  at  in  this  “  Ascension  ”  probably  surpasses 
the  power  of  art.  Very  different  is  “The  Baptism  of  Christ  ” 
(140),  by  the  same  artist,  which  mav  be  regarded  as  the  work 
of  Tintoretto’s  silver  pencil.  This  picture  is  admirably 
conceived,  and  in  several  respects  it  is  as  admirably  executed. 
The  colour  has  obviously  faded  a  good  deal,  but  the  drawing 
of  the  figures  is  masterly,  and  the  work  remains  noble  and 
impressive.  In  the  “  Portrait  of  a  young  man  in  dark  robes, 
trimmed  with  fur”  (124),  we  should  say  that  Tintoretto  has 
used  his  iron  pencil,  for  the  youth  is  dull  and  heavy.  But 
even  Tintoretto’s  iron  pencil  is  not  to  be  despised.  “The 
Nativity”  (168)  is  a  good  specimen  of  Jacopo  da  Ponte, 
called  Bassano  from  his  native  town  and  his  son  Leonardo  is 
fairly  represented  by  “Christ  bearing  the  Cross”  (100).  The 
flowering  period  of  Venetian  art  dosed  w'ith  I^ssano  and 
Tintoretto.  In  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  Canaletto 
and  Francesco  Guardi,  of  whose  work  the  exhibition  com¬ 
prises  single  examples  of  no  very  striking  merit. 


THE  THEATRES. 

In  his  fairy  comedies  Mr  Gilbert  may  claim  to  have  in¬ 
vented  a  new  variety  of  drama.  Their  interest  is  deeper  and 
of  a  more  serious  nature  than  that  of  most  modern  plays  con¬ 
ceived  in  such  fanciful  forms,  and  they  deal  in  an  original 
manner  with  problems  of  tangible  import  |and  l>earing  on 
broad  human  relations.  The  stories  embodying  such  problems 
are,  nevertheless,  presented  os  if  for  their  own  sake  .alone, 
without  undue  emphasizing  of  any  moral  deductions  suggested 
by  them.  They  entertain  and  amuse  for  the  moment, but  an  im¬ 
pression  is  left  upon  the  mind  which  does  not  quickly  pass 
away,  and  which  gives  to  these  delightful  productions  a 
significance  that  puts  them  in  a  class  apart. 

“The  Wicked  World,”  produced  on  Saturday  week  at  the 
Hatmarkkt,  is  in  main  idea  a  kind  of  antithesis  to  its  prede¬ 
cessor,  “  Pygmalion  and  Galatea.”  In  the  former  piece  an  inno¬ 
cent  being  is  conceived  to  be  ushered  suddenly  into  this  world 
with  dire  results,  and  in  the  latter  the  introduction  of  a 
few  ordinary  mortals  into  a  perfect  community  produces  effects 
still  more  disastrous. 

The  scene  is  fairyland,  which  we  learn  is  situated  on  the 
clouds  above  us.  Several  fairy  maidens,  inspired  by  the  passion 
of  their  sge  and  sex  for  “doing  good,”  decide  to  call  up  from 
the  wicked  world  below  some  mortal  men  with  the  view  of 
showing  them  the  beauties  and  happiness  of  a  pure  life.  They 
are  perfectly  aware  that  in  so  doing  they  run  the  risk  them¬ 
selves  of  falling  from  their  high  estate  and  loving  as  mortals 
love.  Such  a  contingency,  how  ever,  seems  improbable,  and  fear 
is  vanquished  by  the  sweet  thought  of  converting  these  poor 
errin'^  creatures  and  sending  them  back  to  their  homes  to 
preacli  the  lesson  they  will  have  learned.  The  picture  of  these 
girls  discussing  the  condition  of  the  world  below  them  is  full 
of  exquisite  and  dainty  beauty,  and  displays  anew  Mr  Gil¬ 
bert’s  ingenuity  in  working  out  one  of  his  quaint  psycho- 
lo^cal  problems.  The  fairies*  ignorance  of  evil,  the  uncon- 
fciousness  and  the  tone  of  hearsay  about  their  speculations  as 
to  the  nature  of  love,  their  self-reproach  for  having  neglected 
to  do  what  they  could  to  remedv  the  state  of  things  on  earth, 
of  which  they  have,  how'ever,  only  the  most  vague  and  general 
oncejition, — all  these  things  are  delineated  in  a  manner  that 
c.afisfies  the  imagination  with  the  reality  and  possibility  of 
the  beings  before  us.  Their  actions  and  ideas  are  perfectly 


consistent,  and  granting  the  conditions  of  their  existence  we 
feel  that  they  are  drawn  as  they  would  be. 

It  should  be  explained  that  fairies  have  on  the  w'orld  each 
a  mortal  counterpart,  and  it  is  only  at  such  time  as  his  or 
her  double  is  absent  from  fairyland  that  a  human  being  may 
be  summoned  above.  Ethais  and  Phyllon,  two  male  fairies, 
being  away,  their  representatives,  Sir  Ethais  and  Sir  Phyllon, 
are  in  due  form  called  up,  and  make  their  first  appearance 
fighting.  The  duel  continues  in  spite  of  the  circle  of  s|)ec- 
tators,  who  look  on  delighted  with  what  they  take  for  a  game 
of  skill,  until  one  of  the  combatants  is  severely  wounded. 
This  accident  briugs  the  dispute  to  a  close,  both  parties  pre¬ 
ferring  to  postpone  further  proceedings  till  a  more  con¬ 
venient  occasion,  and  giving  themselves  up  for  the  present 
to  the  ministrations  of  their  fascinating  hostesses.  The  con¬ 
sequences  may  be  guessed.  Love’s  subtle  influence  is  soon 
felt  and  grows  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  the  act  concludes 
with  the  following  passionate  declaration  from  Selene,  the  fairy- 
queen,  to  Ethais  ; 

Thou  art  my  faith -whate’er  my  Ethais  does 
Is  ever  hallowed  by  his  doing  it; 

Thy  moral  law  is  mine — for  thou  art  mine ; 

Rob,  and  I’ll  scoff  at  honour ;  kill— I’ll  kill ; 

Be  perjured  and  I’ll  swear  by  perjury  ; 

Aye,  be  thou  false  to  me,  and  I’ll  proclaim 
That  man  forsworn  who  loves  but  one  alone. 

My  soul  is  thine— wbate’er  thy  faith  may  be. 

I’ll  be  its  herald  ;  if  thou  hast  no  faith, 

I’ll  be  the  high  priest  of  thine  unbelief. 

Thy  wisdom’s  mine  ;  thy  folly’s  mine — 

Ethais.  Hush  !  hush ! 

Why  this  is  madness ! 

Selene.  Yes,  for  this  is  Love ! 

In  the  second  act  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  event  soon 
become  manifest.  Love,  in  its  first  development  pure  and 
unselfish,  springs  up  in  the  heart  of  each  maid  who  sees 
these  men.  But  on  the  heels  of  love  follow  envy,  hatred, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Semele  undertakes  the 
cure  of  Ethais’s  wound,  and  her  monopoly-  of  the  damaged 
hero  excites  the  jealousy  of  her  sisters,  and  especially  that  of 
Daryne,  who  seeks  every  opportunity  of  blackening  the  queen’s 
character  to  her  lover.  The  affection  of  the  mortals  in  no 
measure  equals  in  intensity  that  of  which  they  are  the 
objects,  their  experience  leading  them  to  think  lightly  of  too 
easily  won  fondness.  Matters  soon  become  much  involved, 
and  a  new  complication  is  introduced  by  the  arrival  of  Lutin, 
Etbais’s  servant,  who  is  called  by  Daryne  to  assist  in  healing 
his  master.  Recognising,  as  he  believes,  in  Daryne  his  ow'q 
wife,  whose  fairy  double  she  is,  he  is  much  shocked  at  her 
shameless  confession  of  love  for  Ethais,  although  himself  by 
no  means  averse  to  enjoy  the  caresses  of  her  sisters. 

Affaira  at  length  reach  a  crisis.  The  shallowness  of  man’s 
love  is  discovered,  and  the  girls  quarrel  first  among  them¬ 
selves,  then  with  their  lovers,  and  finally,  these  quarrel  w  ith 
each  other.  Swords  are  draw-n,  but  the  brawl  is  cut  short 
by  the  summary  expulsion  of  the  disturbers  of  the  tranquillity 
of  cloudland,  leaving  the  fairies  bowed  down  with  shame  and 
remorse.  With  their  departure  the  spell  is  broken.  Soft 
strains  of  music  are  heard,  and  the  air  seems  to  become  clear 
from  some  heavy  unwholesome  mist.  One  by  one  the  bowed 
heads  are  raised,  and  the  maidens  gradually  awake  as  from  a 
hideous  dream.  Peace  is  restored,  and  forgiveness  humbly 
begged  and  granted.  The  ])lay  ends  with  the  return  of  the 
two  fairies,  Ethais  and  Phyllon,  who  bring  with  them  from 
the  king  the  grant  of  love  to  fairyland.  The  long-desired  gift 
has,  however,  lost  its  allurements,  and  Selene  thus  rejects  the 
ofi’ered  gift  : 

No  Ethais,  we  will  not  have  this  love ; 

Let  us  glide  through  our  immortality 
Upon  the  placid  lake  of  sister- love, 

Nor  tempt  the  angry  billows  of  a  sea. 

Which,  though  it  carry  us  to  unknown  lands. 

Is  so  beset  with  rocks  and  hidden  shoals. 

That  we  may  perish  ere  our  vessel  reach 
The  unsafe  haven  of  its  distant  shore. 

No  Ethais,  we  will  not  have  this  love ! 

Slight  as  this  plot  may  appear,  Mr  Gilbert  has  managed, 
by  working  out  the  dift’erent  possible  dilemmas  and  mischances 
to  which  the  situation  might  give  rise,  to  vary  and  contrast 
his  scenes  most  effectually.  In  shape  and  proportion  the 
piece  is  admirable,  although  its  treatment  as  an  acting  play 
IS  perhaps  rather  near  the  limit  of  allowable  attenuation. 
The  blank  verse  in  which  the  whole  is  written  is  skilful  and 
vigorous,  and  shows  more  mastery  over  passionate  expres¬ 
sion  than  any  of  the  author’s  previous  works. 

The  acting  is,  on  the  whole,  creditable,  though  not  ade¬ 
quate.  Ihe  part  of  Semele  gives  Miss  Robertson  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  manifesting  ]K)wei*8  for  which  few  will  have  given 
her  credit.  Her  forcible  declamation  at  the  close  of  the 
second  act,  where  her  lover’s  worthlessness  is  made  known, 
created  a  veritable  furore  on  the  first  representation. 
Miss  Robertson  has,  however,  still  to  mivster  the  secret 
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Yonng,  of  Cbatham,  propoiedy  and  the  Rer.  J.  A.  Palmer 
seconded,  the  first  proposition  in  favonr  of  the  Bill.  The  second, 
that  a  memorial  should  be  sent  by  the  chairman  to  the  member 
of  the  borough,  was  proposed  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Sampson,  and 
seconded  by  Miss  Caroline  Biggs,  from  London.  An  amendment 
was  proposed  in  opposition  by  Mr  J.  H.  Taverner,  but  as  only 
seven  hands  were  held  up  for  it,  it  was  lost,  and  the  original  reso¬ 
lution  carried. — An  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  the  following 
night  in  the  Wellington  Hall,  at  Dover.  Mr  Alderman  Rees 
occupied  the  chair.  The  speakers  were  Miss  Young,  Miss  C.  Biggs, 
Miss  Ashworth,  Mr  Agate,  and  Mr  Brown.  The  usual  resolutions 
were  carried  unanimously. 


Tfue  following  Pamphlets  and  Papers  may  he  had 
on  addressing  a  letter  enclosing  the  pHce  in 
postage  stamps  to  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  No.  11 
The  Terrace,  Farquhar  Road,  Upper  Norwood, 
London,  S.E. 

JEWISH  LITERATURE  AND  MODERN  EDUCATION:  or.  The 
Use  and  Misuse  of  the  Bible  in  the  School-room.  By  EDWARD 
MAITLAND.  Price  la.  (ki. 

THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY  REVIEWED.  By  T.  L. 
STRANQB,  late  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Madras.  Price2B.  dd. 

ON  CHURCH  PEDIGREES.  By  Rev.  T.  P.  Kibkhan,  M.A 
F.R.8.  With  Portrait.  Parts  I.  and  II.  Price  6d.  each  part. 

THE  TACTICS  AND  DEFEAT  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
KVIDENCB  SOCIETY.  By  THOMAS  SCOTT.  Price  6d. 

NOTES  ON  BISHOP  MAGEE’S  PLEADINGS  FOR  CHRIST. 
By  a  Barrister.  Price  0d. 

THREE  LETTERS  ON  THE  VOYSEY  JUDGMENT  AND  THE 
CHRISTIAN  EVIDENCE  SOCIETY’S  LECTURES.  By  Rev. 
GEORQE  WHEELWRIGHT,  Vicar  of  Crowhurst  Price  6d. 

HOW  TO  COMPLETE  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Edwabd 
MAITLAND.  With  Portrait.  Price  6d. 

DOES  MORALITY  DEPEND  ON  LONGEVITY?  By  Ed. 
VANSITTART  NEALE.  Price  6d. 

A  DIALOGUE  BY  WAY  OF  CATECHISM,  —  RELIGIOUS, 
MORAL,  and  PHILOSOPHICAL.  By  A  PHYSICIAN.  Parts  I. 
and  II.  Price  6d.  each. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA.  A  Lecture 
,  delivered  at  St  George's  Hall,  London,  November  12,  1871.  By 
A.  JYRAM  ROW,  of  Mysore.  Price  6d. 

ON  THE  RELATIONS  OF  THEISM  TO  PANTHEISM,  and  on 
the  O  ALLA  RELIGION.  By  Professor  F.  W.  NEWMAN.  Price  6d. 

AN  EXAMINATION  OF  SOME  RECENT  WRITINGS  ABOUT 
IMMORTALITY.  By  ••  W.  E.  B.”  Price  6d. 

THE  IMPEACHMENT  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  By  FaANCis  E. 
ABBOTT.  With  Letters  from  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe  and  Professor  Newman, 
giving  their  Reasons  for  not  calling  themselves  Christians.  Price  3d. 

A  CRITICAL  CATECHISM.  Criticised  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  defended  by  THOMAS  LUMISDEN  STRANGE.  Price  6d. 

RATIONAL  THEOLOGY.  By  F.  R.  Statham.  Price  Sd. 

THE  ENGLISH  LIFE  OF  JESUS.  By  Thomas  Scott.  Price  4s. 

THE  BOOK  OF  COMMON  PRAYER  EXAMINED  IN  THE 
LIGHT  of  the  PRESENT  AGE.  By  MTLLIAM  JEVONS.  Price  6d. 

THE  PRAYER  BOOK  ADAPTED  TO  THE  AGE.  By  William 
JEVONS.  Price  3d. 

SPIRITUAL  PANTHEISM.  By  »  F.  H.  I.”  Price  6d. 

THE  LIVING  GOD.  By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Gjldari.  Price  8d. 

THE  MYTHOS  OF  THE  ARK.  By  J.  W.  Laki.  Price  6d. 

THE  NEW  DOXOLOGT.  By  Gamalixl  Bbown.  Price  Id. 

CLERICAL  INTEGRITY.  By  T.  L.  Stbanox.  Price  8d. 

THOUGHTS  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  EVIL.  By  Professor  F. 
W.  NEWMAN.  Price  3d. 

MODERN  PROTESTANTISM.  By  the  Author  of  «  The  Philosophy 
of  Necessity.”  Price  6d. 

ON  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  Price  3d. 

SCEPTICISM  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  By  Thomas  Hoblock 
BASTARD.  Price  3d. 

ON  FAITH.  By  A.  D.  Gbauam  and  F.  H.  Price  8d. 

SUND.\Y  LYRICS.  By  Gamaliel  Bbowm. 

A  CHALLENGE  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN 
EVIDENCE  SOCIETY.  By  THOS.  SCOTT. 

THE  UNITY  OF  THE  FAITH  AMONG  ALL  NATIONR  By  a 
PADRE  OF  THE  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH.  Price  6d. 

THE  CLAIMS  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  THE  CHARACTER  OF 
A  DIVINE  REVELATION  CONSIDERED.  By  W.  JEVONS. 
Price  6d. 

SACRED  HISTORY  AS  A  BRANCH  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION.  Part  I.  Its  Influence  on  the  Intellect.  Price  Sd. 
Part  II.  Its  Influence  on  the  Development  of  the  Conscience.  Price  6d. 

ON  RELIGION.  By  a  Former  Elder  in  a  Scotch  Church.  Price  «d. 

THE  NATURE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  EVIL.  A  Letter  to  a  Friend,  by 
SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.  Price  Sd, 

.1.  CONVERSATIONS.  Recorded  by  a'  Woman,  for  Women. 
Parts  I.  IL,  and  III.  Price  6d.  each  Part. 


13  Great  Marlborough- street. 


HURST.  AND  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS.  . 


The  IirSHAI  EXPEDITION,  1871-72.  By  Lieut. 

R.  O.  WOODTHORPE,  R.E.  I  vol.,  with  Illustrations,  ISs. 

BRIDES  and  BRIDALS.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

B.A.,  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  2  vois.,  8vo.  SOs. 

"In  this  book  Mr  Jeaffreson  appeals  to  an  audience  even  larger  than 
those  addressed  in  his  books  about  lawyers,  doctors,  and  the  clergy.  His 
*  Brides  and  Bridals  '  cannot  fail  to  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  every  woman 
in  England.” — Athenaeum. 

HISTORY  of  the  HORSE  OTTABDS,  from  1750  to  1672- 

B,  J.  H.  8TOCQUELER.  1  rol.,  gvo,  Ma.  * 

"  Mr  Stooqueler’s  volume  has  the  merit  of  being  readable,  and  contains 
a  great  deal  of  information.”— Standard. 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  SOCIETY  in  FRANCE  and 

ENGLAND.  By  Lady  CLEMENTINA  DAVIES.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.,  2l8. 

LODGE’S  PEERAGE  aad  BARONETAGE  for  1873, 

UNDER  THE  ESPECIAL  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY. 
CORRECTED  BY  THE  NOBILITY,  AND  CONTAINING  ALL 
THE  NEW  CREATIONS.  Forty-Second  Edition,  I  vol.,  royal 
Svo,  with  the  arms  beautifully  engraved,  31s.  6d.,  bound,  gilt  edges. 

THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

in  the  DAYS  of  MY  YOUTH-  By  Amelia  B-  Edwards, 

Author  of  *B,4RBara*8  History,*  Ac.  3  vola 
"  A  novel  which  cannot  fall  to  charm ;  being  written  in  a  bright,  spark¬ 
ling,  happy  manner.”— Morning  Post. 

A  WOMAN  at  the  WHEEL.  By  A.  M.  Tobyn.  StoIs. 
RUTH  MAXWELL.  By  Lady  Blake 

**  This  story  is  told  with  a  quiet  charm,  and  contains  thoroughly  good 
and  pleasant  reading.”— Morning  Poet. 

FATHER  GODFREY.  By  the  Anther  of  ‘  Anne  Dysart  * 

"A  well -written  story.  Godfrey’s  character  Is  flnely  drswn.” — Athencuin. 
‘‘  This  story  Is  well  and  vividly  told ;  the  author’s  style  is  natural  and 
agreeable.”— Dally  News. 

FALSE  CARDS.  By  Hawley  Smart,  Author  of 

*  Breezie  Lsugton,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘  False  Cards  ’  will  be  a  popular  noveL” — Athenffum. 

LITTLE  KATE  KfRBY.  By  F.  W*  Robinson,  Author 

of ‘Grandmother's  Money,’ Ac.  3  vols.  [Just  ready. 


PATRONISED  by  the  CROWN  PRINCESS  of  PRUSSIA,  the 
SULTAN  of  TURKEY,  and  the  NAWAB  NAZIM  of 
BENGAL. 

SEWING  MACHINES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  FROM  £2  28. 

THE  ONLY  Shakespear. 

ESTABLISHMENT  IN  LONDON  Wheeler  and  Wilson. 

WHERE  THE  Agenoria. 

FACILITY  IS  AFFORDED  Grover  and  Baker. 

OF  Guelph. 

INSPECTING  AND  COMPARING  WiUcox  and  Gibbs. 

EVERY  Cleopatra. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  SEWING  MACHINES  Thomas. 

BEFORE  Howe. 

PURCHASING.  Weir,  &c. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING 

the  PR^TORIUM.”  Site,  33  feet  by  22  feet. 

With  other  Pictures  at  the  Dobe  Gallery,  35  New  Bond-street  Ten 
to  Six.  Admiarion,  Is. 


It  is  absurdly  claimed  for  almost  every  Machine,  of  whatever  description, 
that  it  is  superior  to  all  others,  for  all  purposes. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  having  no  interest  in  selling  any  particular  Machine, 
are  enabled  to  recommend  impartially  the  one  bMt  suitra  for  the  description 
of  work  to  be  done,  and  ofler  this  GUAKANTNE  to  their  customers:— 
Any  Machine  sold  by  them  may  be 

EXCHANGED 

After  one  month’s  trial,  for  any  kind,  without  charge  for  use. 

SMITH  and  CO.,  69  E  D Q  W A R E -R O  AD, 

AND 

4  CHARLES-STREET,  SOHO,  LONDON. 

ILFELD  PARQUET  FLOORS, 

Universally  acknowledged  to  be 

THE  BEST  FLOORING  EVER  PRODUCED,  and  for  which 
TEN  PRIZE  MEDALS  HAVE  BEEN  AWARDED. 

Parquet  Flooring  Manutacturbbs  to  Hib  Imperial  Majebtt 
THE  Emperor,  and  all  the  Courts,  Public  Buildinob, 

AND  MuBBUMB  op  GERMANY. 

Pattern  Booka^  Price  Lists,  Samples,  and  every  information  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the 

SOLE  AfiENTS,  BORN  AND  CO.,  13  BERNERS-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL 

association,  in  connection  with 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGl^  LONDON. 

Subjects  for  Lent  Term— Ten  Lectures,  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  BEKSLY,  on  the  HISTORY  of  the 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION,  on  Tuesdays,  at 
2  30  beirinninir  Jan.  2l8t.  Fee,  £1  Is.— Eighteen 
Lectures,  by  Prof.  CORFIELD,  on  SPECIAL 
and  GENERAL  HYGIENE,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  at  3..30,  beginning  Jan.  21st.  Fee, 
£1  lis.  6d.— Ten  Lessons,  in  PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS,  by  Prof.  G.  C.  FOSTER,  on  Wednes¬ 
days,  10.45-12.45,  beginning  Jan.  22.  Fee, 
£2  128.  6d.— Twenty  Lectures,  by  Prof.  CROOM 
ROBERTSON,  on  the  HISTORY  of  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY,  on  Wednesdj^s  and  Fridays,  at  11.30, 


2.30,  beginning  Jan.  22.  Fee,  £1  Is. 

The  Ladies'  Classes  of  Mathematics,  Mechanics, 
Practical  Chemistry,  English,  French.  Italian,  and 
German  Languages  and  Literature8,Constitutional 
History  and  Architecture,  will  open  on  and  after 
Monday,  Jan.  20.  Prospectuses  to  be  had  of  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq , 27 Oxford-square, 
Hy de-park,  W. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

LONDON.  I 

niSTOBT  OF  PHILOSOPHY.  j 

Professor  CROOM  ROBERTSON  will  begin  a 
Cour.-e  of  Ten  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  ; 
KANT,  with  special  reference  also  to  HUME,  at 
4  3U  p.m.,  on  W  ednesday,  January  22nd,  and  will  ' 
continue  the  Course  on  subsequent  Wednesdays  < 
nt  the  same  hour.  Fee  for  the  Course,  £1  Us.  Od. 

JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

,  Secretary  to  the  Council.  | 

7:>OYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS, 
J.\  BURLINGTON-HOUSE. 

The  Exhibition  of  Works  of  the  Old  Masters, 
together  with  works  of  deceased  Masters  of  the 
British  School,  in  Oil,  Water-Colour,  and  Sculp¬ 
ture,  is  now  open.  Admission,  from  nine  till  dusk. 
One  Shilling:  Catalogue,  6d.  Season  Tickets, 
Five  Shillings.  j 

JOHN  PRESCOTT  KNIGHT,  R.A.,  Secretary.  | 


The  LONDON  NATIONAL 

SOCIETY  for  WOMEN  S  SUFFRAGE. 
President-Mr  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 
EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


Mr  W.  D.  Christie,  C.B. 
Mrs  Fawcett. 

Mr  Thomas  Hare. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Hunter. 
Mr  James  3Iacdonell. 
Miss  £.  A.  Manning. 


Miss  Orme. 

Prof.  G.  Croom  Robert¬ 
son. 

Mrs  Roby. 

Mrs  Westlake 
Mr  E.  D.  J.  W'ilson. 


Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer— Mrs  William  Burbury, 
15  St  George 's-terrace,  Queen's  gate.  S.W\ 


An  annual  subscription  of  Is.  and  upwards  con¬ 
stitutes  membership.  Subscriptions  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  are  now  due,  and  may  be  paid  to  the 
Uon.  Treasurer. 

A  PUBLIC  MEETING  will  be  held  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Jan.  2l8t,  at  the  New  Town  Hall,  Mare- 
street.  Hackney.  Mrs  P.  A.  TAYLOR  will  take 
the  chair  at  8  o'clock  punctually.  The  meeting 
will  be  addressed  by  Mrs  Ernestine  L.  Rose,  Mr 
P.  A.  Tavlor,  M.P.,  Miss  Orme,  Rev.  J.  Allanson 
Picton,  Prof.  YT.  A.  Hunter,  Mr  James  3Iacdonell, 
Mr  H.  D.  Warr. 


QUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY.— 

O  Lectures  at  ST  GEORGE'S  HALL, 
LANGHAM  PLACE,  each  SUNDAY  afternoon 
at  Four  precisely. 

To-morrow,  Jan.  19.— Miss  MARY  E.  BEEDY, 
M.  A.,  Graduate  of  Antioch  College,  U.S.,  on  The 
Joint  Education  of  Young  Men  and  Women  in 
the  American  Schools  ana  Colleges.” 

Annual  subscription,  £1 .  Payment  at  the  door. 
One  Penny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats),  One 
Shilling. 


SUNDAY  EYENINGS  for  the 

PEOPLE.  —  ST  GEORGE'S  HALL, 
LANGHAM  -  PLACE,  REGENT  •  STREET. 
Sunday,  Jan.  I9th,  W.  H  C.  NATION,  Esq.,  on 
"Charles  Dickens:  the  Morals  Pointed  by  his 
Pen”  Followed  by  Mendelssohn's  "Hymn  of 
Praise  "  (Lobgesang).  Soloists — Miss  Jessie  Royd, 
Miss  Luev  Franklein,  and  Mr  J.  H.  Pearson.  Full 
Band  and  Chorus. Conductor —Mr  F.  Stanislaos. 
Tickets  at  the  doors,  3d.,  0d.,  Is.,  and  28. 6d.  Doors 
open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.--On  Sunday,  Jan. 
26th,  S.  PHILLIPS  DAY,  Esq.,  will  deUver  the 
first  of  Two  Lectures  entitleo,  "Of  Language 
and  Literature.”  Followed  by  Gounod’s,  "  Messe 
Solennelle.”— R.  M.  MORRELL,  Hon.  Sec., 
National  Sunday  League  Office,  256  High  Holborn, 
W.C. 
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ANCER  HOSPITAL  (1861), 

Brompton,  and  167  Piccadilly. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon 
preached  by  His  Grace  on  behalf  of  this  Hospital, 
said :  "  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted. 
From  the  first  symptoms  of  attack  one  long  course 
has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  or  a  lingering  progress  towards  a 
death  of  anguish.  Could  the  greatness  of  the 
suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown 
its  severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions 
and  natural  colours,  no  one  endued  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice 
if,  at  such  a  price,  they  could  mitigate  such 
misery,  and  vet  they  know  that  those  suffering 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  th^r 
eyes.  This,  tnerefore,  is  a  case  in  which  1  may 
justly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly 
approach  the  amount  of  misery  it  endeavours  to 
remove.” 

Subscriptions' will  be  most  thankfhlly  received 
for  this  Hospital,  which  is  free.  Diet  reouired  to 
be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  tnc  most 
expensive  kind. 


Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 
Out-Patients*  Establishment  and  Office.— 167 
Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street),  W. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

X  COMPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.  W. 

Capital,  £  1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  invested, 
£700,000. 

JAMES  HOLLAND,  Superintendent. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard- 
street  and  Chariug-cross,  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


Admission  free.  Doors  open  at  half-past  7. 


GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


mercan- 

-k  V  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of 
Parliament.  • 


CAPITAL,  TWO  MILLIONS. 
Accumulated  Life  Funds  .  .  £2,146,266  2  li 

Fire  Reserve  Fund  .  .  .  5^803  6  8 


DIRECTOna . 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER,  Esq.,  Chairman. 
CHAS.  MORRISON.  Esq.,  Deputy  Chairman 
P.  Du  Pre  Grenfell,  Esq. 


A.  Klockmann, 

E.  Cohen,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Morgan,  Esq. 

Baron  J.  U.  W.  De 

Sohroeder.  _ 

Lord  Lawrence  of  the  Punjaub,  K.C  B 


Jas.  Du  Buisson  JEsq. 
George  Young,  Esq. 
Richard  Brandt,  Esq. 
Philip  C.  Cavan,  Esq. 
George  G.  Niool,  Esq. 
Richard  Baring,  Esq. 

■ - G.8.I. 


Manager  in  London— G.  F.  BURNETT. 
Manager  of  Life  Department — J.  OWEN. 
Secretary- F.  W.  LANCE. 
General  Manager— DAVID  SMITH. 


LITE  DEPARTMENT. 

The  principles  on  which  this  Company  was 
founded,  and  on  which  it  continues  to  act,  com¬ 
bine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assurance  with  the 
safety  of  a  large  protecting  Capital  and  Accumu¬ 
lated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities  and 
advantages  which  can  prudently  be  offered  by  any 
Life  Assurance  Office.  Under  these  principles 
the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to 
increase. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  Whole  Profits  Is  divided 
among  the  Assured  on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  Profits  are  divided  every  five  years.  Next 
Division,  3l8t  December,  1876. 

Policies  indisputable  after  five  years. 

Annuities  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the 
Rates  fixed  on  the  most  favourable  terms. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Prope<^y  of  every  description,  at  Home  and 
Abroad,  insured  at  the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  Net  Premiums  for  1869  amounted  to 
£505.429. 

Prospectuses  and  every  information  can  be 
obtained  at  the 

CHIEF  OFFICES. 

London— 61  Threadneedle-street.  (E.C.) 
West-End  Office— S  Water!oo-p!ac^,  (8.W.) 
Edinburgh— 64  Princes-street. 


rpHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

X  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 
Comhill,  London ;  Dale-street,  Liverpool. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Premiums,  1871,  £272,949.  Reserve  Fund, 
£2,410,903. 

Life  Assurances,  Annuities,  and  Endowments 
upon  favourable  conditions. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Income  Arum  premiums,  1871,  £1,131,694. 
Insurance  against  loss  or  damage  to  property 
of  every  description. 

Renewal  premiunu  falling  due  at  Christmas 
should  be  paid  within  fifteen  days. 

AUGUSTUS  HENDRIKS, 

Actuary  and  Resident  Secretary. 


National  provident 

INSTITUTION,  48  Oraoeohnroh-street, 
London,  E.C. 


MUTUAL  ASSURANCE  WITHOUT  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL  LIABILITY. 

Accumulated  capital  . £3,206,066  15  4 

Gross  annual  income  .  437,344  1  6 


PETITION!  PETITION! 

PETITION !  Friends  of  Women's  SuflVage 
arc  earnestly  exhorted  to  aid  the  cause  by  collect¬ 
ing  signatures  for  the  petitions  to  be  presented  to 
Parliament  in  favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright's  Bill. 
Written  Petitions  ready  forsimature,  and  printed 
forms  for  the  collection  of  additional  simatures 
will  be  supplied  on  application  to  Miss  BECKER, 
28  Jackson  s-row.  Albert-square,  Manchester. 


Education. — The  Rev.  Charles 

VOYSEY  invites  Parents  and  Guardians 
to  apply  to  him  for  Introductions  to  Schools, 
Tutors,  and  Governesses,  from  whom  a  Theistlc 
or  Undogmatio  Religious  training  may  be  ob¬ 
tained.  Camden  House,  Dulwich,  S.E. 


rpWENTIETH  ANNUAL  WINTER 

X  EXHIBITION  of  CABINET  PICTURES 
by  British  and  Foreign  Artists  is  NOW  OPEN  at  : 
the  French  Gallery,  120  Pallmall,  from  half-past 
nine  till  half-past  five  o'clock.— Admission,  Is. ; 
catalogue,  6d. 


Established  1840. 

/CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION.  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 


Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 


CAl'ITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors’  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

"Free"  Poiioies  issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiuma 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L.. 

Secretary. 


BU8INI88  DOlll  IN  1872. 

During  the  past  year  1,006  proposals  were  cab- 
mitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Directore,  to 
the  amount  of  £468,200.  Of  these,  163  proposals 
have  been  declined,  119  were  not  carried  out,  and 
736  policies  issued,  assuring  £342,860,  and  pro¬ 
ducing.  in  annual  premiums,  £11,189. 

Total  number  of  policies  issued.  34.062. 

Amount  paid  in  claims  on  the  decease  of  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  commencement  of  the  Institution, 
in  December,  1835,  and  bonuses  assigned  thereto, 
£3,176,620  7s.  3d. 

The  whole  of  the  profits  are  divided  among  the 
assured. 

In  conformity  with  the  "MARRIED 
WOMEN’S  PROPERTY  ACT,  1870,”  polidee 
now  be  effected  for  the  separate  braeflfc  of 
wife  and  children.  These  poiioies  are  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  husband  or  of  creditors,  and 
are  foee  fh>m  probate  duty. 

Forms  of  proposal  may  be  had  on  application 
at  the  Sodety  ■  Offloee,  48  Gracechurch-street, 
London,  or  of  the  Agents  of  the  Institution. 

HENRY  RANCE,  Seeretary. 


BURN  THE  STAR  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 

SIX,  EIGHT,  AND  TEN  HOURS. 


/  -  . 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  18,  1873. 


Two  Imlf-yeAriy  divld^ndii,  at  the  rate  of  Ten 
pt  rcciit.  per  annum,  have  Ih'cd  paid  during  the 
twelve  niontiiB  of  the  Company ’a  exivtcnce,  viz., 
from  31st  October,  1871,  to  Slvt  October  Intd. 


The  Directors  invite  Subscriptions  for  4,000 
unallotted  Shares  in 

^PHE  BRITISH  CHEMICAL  arul 

-1  AOUICULTUHAL  MANURE  COM- 
TANY  (8.  E.  CROW  and  CO  ),  LIMITED. 
Capital  £'40,000,  in  10,000  Shares  of  £8  each. 

Deposit  on  Application  £I  per  Share. 

„  Allotment  £3 

T.V.e  remaining  £1  per  Share  not  to  be  calle<l  up 
under  three  months*  notice. 


Option  is  given  to  Subscribers  to  pay  up  In  full. 
Secretary— B.  1*.  DANIELS. 

.  City  Offices — 7  Poultry,  E.C. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

This  (Company  was  formed  in  October,  1871,  and 
absorbed  the  old  established  business  carried  on 
by  .Messrs  S.  r.  Crow  and  Co.,  at  Barking,  in 
active  operation. 

The  Property,  which  is  freehold,  consists  of  Sj 
acres  of  land,  having  a  frontage  of  450  feet  to  the 
River  Thames,  ana  with  Plant.  Buildings,  and 
Blachinery  thereon,  was  valued  on  behalf  of  the 
Directors  by  Slessrs  Rice  Bros.,  at  £12,311  Os.  3d., 
and  taken  over  by  the  Company  at  that  sum,  the 
V endor  waiving  all  consideration  for  goodwill,  and 
accepting  the  whole  of  his  IntcreR  in  fully  paid-up 
Miares  of  the  Company. 


r;RESHAM  LIFE  AvSSURANCE 

SOCIETY,  37  Old  Jewry,  London. 


FAMILY  TRUST  POLICIES. 

F^amlly  Trust  Policies,  under  Act  33  and  34  Vic., 
cap  93,  arc  now  issued  by  the  Gresliam  Society. 
They  are  a  perfect  family  provision,  not  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  husband  or  of  his  creditors. 
A  marriefi  woman  may  insure  lier  own  life  or  the 
life  of  lier  husband  for  her  own  separate  use.  A 
married  man  mnv  insure  ills  life  for  the  separate 
hem-lit  of  his  wife  or  children. 

Proposal  forms,  dec.,  to  be  obtained  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  tlie  Society's  agents,  or  to 


F.  ALLAN  CURTIS,  Actuary  and  Secretary. 


DRIA 
•ADEN 
•BOMBAY 
tOALLK 
tMADRAS 
^CALCUTTA 
tPENANO 
tSINOAPORE 
tCIlINA 
t  JAPAN 


Every  Sfonday 
at  6  u.m. 


Thursday,  Jan. )  Monday,  Jan. 
2  and  10,  at  }■  13  and  27,  at 
2  p.m.  j  6  a.m. 


tAUSTRALlA 
JNKW  ZKA- 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


I  Thursday,  Jan.)  Monday,  Jan. 
1  IG,  at  2  p.m.  )  27,  at  5  a.m. 


And  all  Ports  at  w’hich  the  British  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Steamers  call. 

•  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  every 
1-  ri<lay  morning. 

t  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  on  Friday 
morning,  Jan.  10  and  24. 

7  From  Venice  (calling  at  Ancona),  op  Friday 
morning.  Jan.  24. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
lor  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  Passengers  who 
liave'pnid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  ec-istwiird  of 
Suez  re-embarking  witliin  six  montlis  of  llicir 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  rc-embarkiug 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
LelHjuu  and  Co.,  6  BilUtcr-street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Bfoney  and  Freight, 
and  all  other  Informatiou,  apply  at  the  Coiiipany’s 
Offiees.  122  lA>adenhall-street,  Loudon,  orUriental- 
placc,  Southampton. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  witli  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
pureliui<crH,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  iuimcdiute 
exi-eution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
tlienr.  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
muterialsat  is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  ail  marked  In  plain  figures,  and  at  tlie  same 


K’iee  as  if  purcliased  at  the  London  General 
ouming  M  arehouse,  lu  Regent-street.  Reason- 


able  estimates  also  given  for  liousehold  mourning 
At  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 


JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street 


O  R  A  TEFUL-COMFORTING. 


t;*'ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

1’  RANGES,  FIRE-lRONS,andCHIMiNEV- 


PI EC ES.- Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested, 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW- 


A  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  me 

1^  r  S  U  O  U  vj  ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of 

Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney-pieces,  Fire- 


BREAKFAST. 


“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  natural  laws 
whicli  govern  the  openitlons  of  digestion  and 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the  fine 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  Epps  has 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  Mliich  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.”— Civil  Service  (iazetfe. 

Blade  simply  with  boiling  wati-r  or  milk. 

Eacli  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  CacAoine,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 


JOHN  G  OS  NELL  and  CO.’S 
f  I  CHERRY  Tf)OTH  PASTE  is  greatlysupe- 
rlor  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 


IVTOTHINO  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  Ihe  human 
hair  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELI.  and  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  In  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  aud  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

fl  TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 


TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrated  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  u  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
O  O  S  N  EL  Ij  and  CO.’s  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  ail  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  tlirongliout  tiic  kingdom. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 


Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
I'nncess  of  Wales,  &c., 

ANOEL-PAeSAOJi,  93  Ul'l'KIl  Til AMES-StREET, 
London. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Meaineri  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR )  Every  Thurs- 
MALTA  /  day,  at  2  p.m. 

•A  LEX  AN- 1  N 

DRIA  (Every  Thurs-  I  Every  Bfonday 

I  day,  at  2  p.m.  f  at  6  a.m. 


IVTOSE  MACHINE.  — This  is  a 

X  V  simple  successful  cuntrivance  wliicli,  applied 
to  the  nose  lor  an  Dour  daily,  so  directs  the  soft 
cartilage  of  which  tlie  member  consists,  that  an 
ill-foriucd  nose  is  quickly  shaped  to  perfection. 
Any  one  can  use  them,  and  without  pain.  Price 
lOs.  Od.,  sent  carriage  free  — ALEX.  ROSS,  218 
High  Hulboru,  Loudon.  Pamphlet  scut  for  two 
stumps. 


O^REY  HAIR.-248  High  Holborn, 
J  London.  ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE 


produces  a  perfect  li/i;ht  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  it  is  used.  It  IS  permanent,  aud  perfectly 
natural  in  efieot.  Price  3s.  fd.,  58.  (3d.,  aud 
10s.  Cd  ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps. 
Alex  Ross's  Cauthurides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower, 
3s.  Gd. 


SPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingre- 

lO  dient  in  ALEX.  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES 


OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whisktrs  and 
tliickens  Hair.  .'is.  Gd.  *  sent  by  post  for  54 
stumps. — ALEX.  ROSS. 248  High  ilolbom,  Lou¬ 
don,  opposite  Day  and  Blartiu’s.— Hair  Dye, 
38.  (kl. ;  Face  Powder,  Is. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR- 

COLOUR-WASII  will,  in  two  days,  cause 


COLOUR-WASH  will,  in  two  days,  cause 
grey  hair  or  wliiskers  to  become  their  original 
colour.  Tills  is  guaranteed  by  Alex.  Ross.  It  is 
merely  necessary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  tlie 
aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  48  liours,  greyncss 
entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  IDs-Gd.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holborn, 
London. 


PRtJTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

I’ATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

T)RYANT  AND  MAY’S 

-L>  TRADE  JIARK— AN  ARK. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY’S 

PATENT  SAFETY  BIATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 


Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 


For  use  wherever  a  match  ia  frequently  required. 

BRYANT  AND  MAY. 


rpHE  HIGH  PRICE  OF  MEAT. 

JL  Great  economy  effected  bv  iiRiiur  l.TKK 


Great  economy  effected  by  using  LIEBIG 
COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  MEAT.  Read 
carefully  the  printed  instructions. 

CAUTION.— None  genuine  without  Baron 
Lelbig’s,  the  inventor’s,  signature.  Beworeof  all 
imitation  extract. 


irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
approached  elsewhere,  either  tor  variety,  novelty, 
beauty  of  design,  or  cxquisltcncss  of  workman¬ 
ship  or  price. 

Black  Register  Stoves . from  Os  9d  to  £9  os. 

Bright  do.,  ormolu  ornaments  from  £3  l28to£3^i  ids. 

Bronzed  Fenders  . from  48  to  £5  12s. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  178  to  £'i'i. 

Chimney-Piet-es  . from  £1  lOs  to  £liiu. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  48  to  £6  lOs. 


riOAL  S  CO  OPS. — WILLIAM  S. 

VJ  BURTON  has  400  different  patterns  of 
)AL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOAV.  of  which  he  invites 


COAL  SCOOPS  ON  SHOAV,  of  which  he  invites 
inspection.  The  prices  vary  from  28.  4d.  to  l.jOs. 

Plain  black  open  Scoops,  from  28.  4d. ;  do.  do., 
zinc-lined,  from  Ss.  3d.;  Covered  Box  Scoops, 
from  68. ;  do.  with  Hand  scoop,  from  128.  Gd. ; 
do.,  do.,  with  fancy  ornamentation,  from  14h.  ; 
liighly  finished  and  oniameuted,  and  fitted  with 
imitation  Ivory  handles,  from  228.  to  1-^. 

There  is  also  a  choicje  selection  of  Wooden  Coal 
Boxes,  with  iron  and  brass  mountings. 


AVILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing 
Ironmonger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.  H  .tlie  Prince 
of  Wales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  bis  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  tlie  30  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free. — 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  lA.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 
1  New’man  yard,  London,  W.  Tlie  cost  ol  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


RUPTURES— BY  HER  BIAJESTY’S 
ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  is  allowed  by  upwards  of  500 


VV  TRUSS  is  allowed  by  upwards  of  500 
Medical  3Icn  to  be  the  most  oflective  liiyeutiou  In^ 
tlie  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA,  'flu- use  ot 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  liurtfiil  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoined,  a  soft  baiidsge  being  worn  round 


Iiere  avoined,  a  soft  baiidsge  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  I’Al  ENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  aud  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  bo  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  CHiiiiot  fall  to  fit)  forwanled  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inelies  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  tlic  Blunufacturer. 


Mr  JOHN  AVHITF  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  IGs.,  21s.,  2fio.  Gd.,  and 
318.  Cd.  I’ostage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Trues,  318.  Gd.,  428..  and  5i».  Gd. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  1-28.,  and  V-’s.  Gd. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  I’iccudillv. 


IT'LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Jl^J  CAPS,  «cc.— For  VA  RICOSE  VEINS. and 
all  cases  of  WEAlvNFlSS  and  SWELLlNti  of 
tlie  LEGS.  SPRAINS,  &c.^  Tlicy  are  j  orotis, 
light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  I'rk-e,  from  4s.  Cd.. 
7s.  (>d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  free. 


JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


CAUTION. 


ELKINGTON  &  CO. 


find  it  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 


FORGED  and  DECEPTIVE  MARKS 
so  extensively  used  by  some  nefarious  manu¬ 
facturers  to  induce  purchasers  of  plated  wares 
to  buy  spurious  articles  of  very  inferior  quality 
oflered  for  sale  as  ‘‘ELKINGTON’S  BEST 
E  L  E  CT  R  O- P L  A  T E,”  to  warn  the  Public 
against  purcliasing  such  articles,  and  will  be  at 
all  times  glad  to  verify  auy  that  may  be  sent  for 
that  purpose  to  either  of  their  Establishmcnis. 
viz  : 


22  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 

45  MOOHGATE  STREET,  LONDON. 

25  CHURCH  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 
ST  ANN’S  SQUARE.  MANCHESTER. 
Oa  TUB  MAKUPACTonv,  N  E  W  HALL 
STREET,  BIRMINGHAM. 


(Signed)  ELKINGTON  and  CO. 


KINAHAN’S  .  IL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very 

CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
tlie  Red  Seal,  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 
‘‘KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 


WHOLESALE  DEPOT,  . 

‘20  GREAT  TIICHFIEL0-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W 
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RICHARD  AND  .JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 


TRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  TableSpoons 
12  Dessert  do.  . 
12  Tea  do. . 
2  Salt  do.  . 

1  Mustard  do. . 
<•  t'jgg  do. . 
1  Grary  do. . 
1  Soup  Ladle . 
1  Fish  Knife  . 

1  Rutter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles 
1  Su^ar  Sifter' 
1  Sugar  Tongs 


£  s.  d. 
1  11  0 
10  0 
1  10  0 
10  0 
0  12  0 
0  2  0 
0  10 
0  9  o! 
0  6  0 
0  9  0 
0  11  0 
0  2  6, 
0  5  6! 

0  3  o; 

0  2  6 


£  8.  d. 
1  18  0 
1  10  0 
1  18  0 
1  10  0 
0  18  0 
0  3  0 
0  1  6 
0  12  0 
0  7  6 
0  13  0 
0  13  0 
0  3  6 
0  7  0 
0  4  9 
0  3  0 


d.  £  S.  d. 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  2  10  0 
0  1  15  0 
0  1  10  0 
0  0  4  0 
0  0  2  0 
0  0  12  0 


oj  0  10  6 

0  0  16  6 


6  0  16  6 


0  0  5 
o;  0  9 
0  0  5 
6  0  4 
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Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  70s.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  15s.  the 
Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  2.58.  to  50s. ;  and  every 
article  fur  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


OLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED,  equal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 


lK*g  to 
ELEC 


to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 


^oods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 


Q  LACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quality, 


wn  minted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 
1  Dozen  .  .  £0  16  0  .  £1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 


llfessrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fift^r  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 


a  LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

O  contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 


K rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  7b.  6d. : 

ip  baths,  fh>m  Ids. ;  pen  baths,  138.  6d.;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  lbs. 


Q  L  A  C  K  ’  S  DISH-COVERS  in 

O  Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 


variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  lbs.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern, 
2Ms .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  handles, 

498. 


SLACK’S  ‘‘  STRAND  ”  RAZOR 

Cy  excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anv  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  ir  not  approved  of. 


QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IKON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 


Eveij  New  Design  always  on  Show. 
Black  Fenders.  .'Is.  6d.  to  68. 


Black  Fenders,  .'Is.  6d.  to  68.  , 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65e.  to  1208. 

Bed -room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  Ss.  9d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  608. 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  6d.  to  .308. 
Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  lbs.  6d.  to  S5s. 
Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  458.  to  05s. 
Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  9s.  6d.  to  30s. 
Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  958. 

Copper  Teakettles,  68-  Cd.  to  148.  6d. 


SLACK’S  KITCHEN 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 


SETS 


First  Prize  Set 
Medium  Set  . 
Large  Set 


QLACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATA- 

O  LOOUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con- 


^  LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
•ne. 


RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND  W. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co/s 


-A.  li  HI  S- 


TOHN  BENNETT’S  Watches— 

65  and  64  Cheapstde. 


336  STJUND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO¬ 
PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
Slack’s  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamated,  on 
Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 


No  tonic  can  excel  the  Ales  of  “WM. 
YOUNGER  and  COm”  which  can  be  had  of  the 
leading  retailers.  Established  in  Edinburgh, 
1749.  London  Stores,  Belvedere  road,  S.E. 


Chemical  Principles,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  twenty  years’  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 


Liverpool  Office :  51  South  John  street. 


aniNINE  WINE 


AS  SUPPLIED  TO  THE  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  DURING 
THE  UTE  WAR. 


The  many  and  expensive  forms  in  which  this 
well-known  medicine  is  administered  too  often 
preclude  its  adoption  as  a  general  tonic.  The  suc¬ 
cess  which  has  attended  WATERS’  QUININE 
WINE  arises  from  its  careful  preparation  by  the 
manufacturer.  Each  wine-glassful  contains  suffi¬ 
cient  Quinine  to  make  it  an  excellent  restorative  to 
the  weak.  It  behoves  the  public  to  see  that  they 
have  Waters’  Quinine  Wine,  for  the  result  of 
Chancery  proceedings,  a  short  time  since,  elicited 
the  fact  that  at  least  one  unprincipled  imitator 
did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  manufacture  of 
his  Wine.  All  grocers  sell  Waters’  Quinine  Wine, 
at  30s.  per  dozen. 


WATERS  and  WILLIAMS, 

Original  Makers, 


WORCESTER  HOUSE,  34  EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON. 


Agents— LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


INDIGESTION- 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 

HOBSON’S  FBEFABATION  OF  FEF8INE 


as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  from  3s., 
and  in  Boxes  from  2s.  6d.,  by  all  Chemists 
and  the  Manufacturers. 


THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 

UKITEB  SEBVICE  SOAF  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 


J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  UPPER  MARSH, 
LAMBETH. 


Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magresia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 


DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


BOUDAULT’S  FEPSINE  FOWDEB. 


taken  by 


leptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 


PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856. 

80LB  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868, 


And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  lb54. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRD,  4s.  AND  8s. 


Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 


BOUDAIILT’8  PEPSINE 


A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 


A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Feun  court, 
London.  E.C. 


May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


OS  L  E  R  ’  S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
l.ON DON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street,  W. 


BIRMINGHAM— Manufactoryand  Show  Rooms, 
Broad-street.  Established  1807. 


GH.  JONES,  the  Practical  Working 

■  Dentist,  certified  by  Diploma  Doctor  of 


■  Dentist,  certined  by  Diploma  Doctor  oi 
Dental  Sur^ry,  operates  with  Nitrous  Oxide,  and 
emphatically  guarantees  perfect  freedom  from 
pain  in  the  extraction  of  Teeth  or  Stumps;  this 
need  not  be  done  unless  desired,  as  by  his  painless 
and  self-adhesive  system  of  fixing  Artilicial  Teeth 
extraction  is  obviated.  G.  H.  J.  being  the  actual 
maker  supplies  the  very  best  description  of  teeth 
at  prices  generally  paid  for  the  most  Inferior. 
Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta- 


;rfect  freedom  from 


Sets  from  One  to  Ten  Guineas.  Free  Consulta¬ 
tion  Daily  at  57  Great  Russell-street,  opposite 
British  Museum.  Factory,  Gilbert  street,  Blooms¬ 
bury. 

N.B.— In  the  nress,  ‘Dentistry;  its  Use  and 
Abuse.’  By  G.  H.  JONES. 


FRAMPTON’S  PILL  OF  HEALTH. 


^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  la 
A.  the  most  elffttivc  remedy  for  indigestion, 
bilious  4ind  liver  complaints,  loss  ot  appetite, 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and  ail  disorders 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels;  or,  where  an  occa¬ 
sional  aperient  is  required,  nothing  can  be  better 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  are  truly  excellent, 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  distressing  head- 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depressloa 
of  spirits,  dulnesa  of  sight,  nervous  affections, 
blotches,  pimples,  and  salTowness  of  the  skin,  and 
give  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  lid.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUilATIC^’ILLS 


IS  preparation  is  one  of  the  beuehts 
-L  whicli  the  science  of  modem  chemistry  has 
conferred  upon  mankind;  for,  during  the  first 


twenty  years  of  the  present  century,  to  speak  of 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered  a  romance ; 


but  now  the  efficacy  and  safety  of  this  medicine 
is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  uiisoiicitated  testi¬ 
monials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life,  that 

{mbiic  opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  o(  the  most 
mportant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 


important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  arc  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Oltained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
Vendor.  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS. — Rheumatism  and  Neuralgia.— 


1  hough  the  former  disease  remorselessly  attacks 
the  young  and  tiie  robust,  and  the  latter  ruth¬ 
lessly  selects  its  victims  from  the  weak  and  deli¬ 
cate,  the  same  medical  treatment  will  infallibly 
cure  both  complaints.  After  the  affected  parts 
have  been  diligently  fomented  with  hot  brine,  and 
the  skin  has  been  dried,  Holloway’s  Ointment 
must  well  and  perseverlngly  be  rubbed  in  for  a 
few  minutes  twice  a  day,  and  his  Pills  must  be 
taken,  according  to  the  printed  directions  wrapped 
round  each  box  of  his  medicine.  Both  Ointment 
and  Pills  are  accompanied  by  instructions  de¬ 
signed  for  the  public  at  large,  and  no  invalid  who 
attentively  reads  them  can  now  be  at  any  loss  to 
doctor  himself  successfully. 


TO  INVESTORS. 


Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  5s.  annually, 


LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST- 


MENT8  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  fcc.,with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 


G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Tlireadneedle-street,  London,  K.C. 


I  ' 


John  Bbnnstt’s  Gold  Presentation  Watches, 
20gs.,»0g8.,40gt. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  La4iea*  Gold  Keyless  Watches, 
from  logs. 

John  BBNNBrr’s  Silver  Watches,  With  Keyless 
action,  from  6  gs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Gold  Keyless  Hslf-Chrono- 
meters,  from  30  to  40  gs. 

John  Bbnnbtt's  Silver  Half-Cbronomsters, 
from  16  to  25  gs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Half-Cbronometers  are  com- 

ftensated  for  variations  of  t*  mperatore,  ad- 
usted  in  positions,  and  need  no  key. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  English  Hall  Clocks,  chiming 
the  quarters,  fh)m  30  gs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  richly-gilt  Drawing-room 
Clocks,  classic  designs. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Marble  Dining-room  Clocks, 
with  antique  bronzes. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  l8-carat  Hall-marked  Chains 
and  choice  Jewellery. 

John  Bbnnbtt’s  Clock  and  Watch  Manufactory, 
65  and  64  Cheaptide. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Solution  pure  Ox]^en  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 
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DR  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

Adyici  to  IirriLiDS.— If  jrom  with  to  obtain  qalet  rtfreahlng  sleep,  free  from  headache, 
relief  from  pain  and  anguiah,  to  calm  and  assaage  the  weary  achings  of  protracted  disease, 
rate  the  nervoas  media,  and  regnlaU  the  drcnlating  thp 

yoarself  with  that  marvellous  remedy  discovered  by  Dr  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE  (Member  of  the 
CoMege  of  PhTsicians,  London),  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 

CHLORODYNE, 

and  which  is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  remedy  ever 
discovered. 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Coughs,  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases,  Diphtheria, 
Fever,  Croup,  Ague. 

CHLOROBYNE  acts  like  a  charm  in  Diarrhoea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in  Cholera  and 
Dvsentery.  ,  .  . 

CHLORODYNE  effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  PalplUtion,  and 
Spasms.  . 

CHLORODYNE  is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer,  Toothache, 
iu:. 

From  Lord  FBANCie  Contnohim,  Mount  Charles,  Donegal,  December  11th,  1868. 

Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  who  this  time  last  year  bought  some  of  Dr  J.  Collis  Browne’* 
Chlorodvne  from  Mr  Davenport,  and  has  found  it  a  most  wonderful  medicine,  will  be  glad  to 
have  half-a-dozen  bottles  sent  at  once  to  the  above  address. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  College  of  Physicians  that  he  had  received  a  despatch 
f^om  her  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Miinilla,  to  the  effect  that  Cholera  has  been  raging  fearfully, 
and  that  the  ONLY  remedy  of  any  service  was  CHLORODYNE. — See  *  Lancet,  Dec.  81, 1884. 

CAUTION.— BEWARE  OF  PIRACY  AND  IMITATIONS. 

Caution.— Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  Paob  Wood  atated  that  Dr  J.  Collis  Browni  was 
undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE;  that  the  story  of  the  Defendant,  Freeman,  was 
deliberately  untrue,  which  he  regretted  to  tay  had  been  sworn  to. — See  ‘  Times,’  18th  July,  1864. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  lU,,  38.  9d.,  4s.  6d.  None  is  genuine  without  the  words,  “  DR  J. 
COLLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE”  on  the  Government  Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical 
te<^timony  accompanies  each  Bottle. 

Soli  Manutacturir, 

J.  T.  BAVZNPORT.  S3  Great  RofMll'Btreeti  Bloomsbury.  London* 


Now  ready.  No.  II ,  price  4d., 

THE  MEDICAL*  RECORD; 

A  Weekly  Review  of  the  Progress  of  Medicine, 

Surgery,  Obetetrios,  and  the  Allied  Sciences. 

COMTSKTS : 

Leaders— Postcript  to  Proem ;  Virohow  on 
Chlorosis  (Dr  Iterkart)— oonoluded  from  page  3; 
Heidenhelm  on  the  Influence  of  Belladonna  on 
Secretion  (Dr  T  L.  Bmnton);  Clarke  and  Amory 
on  the  Bromidea  of  Fotaaslnm  and  Ammonlom 
(Dr  Ringer).  Anatomy  and  Physiology — Sohill's  j 
Kesearchiv  on  the  Spinal  Column ;  on  Digestion ;  ! 
and  on  the  Pancreas  (Dr  Perrier).— Falok  on  | 
Sodinm-Cbloiide.— Heubel  on  AbMiption  (Dr  i 
Bmnton).  Pathology— Allbntt  on  the  Pathology 
of  Hydrophobia  (Dr  Lockhart  Clarke,  P.R.S.); 
Aldridge  on  the  Opbtbalmoecope  in  General 
Paralysis  (Dr  Hu^ lings  Jackson);  Recent 
Papers.  Medicine— McOlIIivray  on  the  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Hydatid  Disease  (Dr  C^bbold,  F.R.S.); 
Qairdner  on  Tubercular  Pericarditis ;  Recent 
Papers.  Surgery — Hueter  on  Resection  of  the 
KIdow- joint  (Mr  MaeCormsc);  Reoent  Papers. 
Materia  Mcdica  and  Thcrapoutica— ^beverria  on 
the  Bromides  In  Kpilepay  (DrS.  Ringer);  Acker- 
mann  on  the  Action  of  EMgltalln  (Dr  T.  Lauder  i 
Bmnton).  Obstetrioa— Caused  and  Klob  on  I'Kfta 
rean  Section  (Dr  Kdis);  The  Placenta  In'Oas- 
irotomy  (Dr  llayfair).  Public  Medicine  and 
Kpidetniology— Pettenkofer  on  the  DUInaion  of 
Cholera  in  India- oontinued  (Dr  Corfleld).  Review 
—Sedgwick  on  Taraip  and  its  Mineral  Waters 
(Dr  J.  Maepherson).  New  Inventiuna— Aveling’s 
Transfasion  Inatrument  — Newbery'a  Palladium. 
Miscellany— The  late  Kmperor  Napoleon  III. — 
The  Neoropayof  Napoleon  1.,  Ac  ;  Correspond¬ 
ence  ;  Books  and  Notloaa. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo-plaee. 

NEW  ILLUSTRATED  SERIAL.  I 


In  Monthly  Parta.  7d.  Part  I.,  Jan.  27.  | 

T:>RITI8H  battles  on  LAND  and  ' 

1  A  SEA.  By  JAMES  GRANT.  Author  of 
*  The  Romance  of  War,’  Ac.  Prafuaely  Illus¬ 
trated. 

zxTRAcn  raoM  paosneru*.  ' 

“  To  record  minutely  and  aoeurately,  yet  graphl  •  i 
Cully  and  popularly,  the  triumphs  of  Kngland’s  | 
arms,  the  daring  of  her  aoldiers,  the  heroism  of 
her  sailors,  in  every  land  and  on  every  sea  where  j 
the  British  sword  has  gleamed  or  the  Rritish  flag 
has  waved,  wUl  be  the  object  of  this  Work.” 

Prospectuses  at  all  Bookaellera,  or  Post  Free  from  { 
the  Publishers.  | 

CASSELU  PBTTER,  and  GALPIN.  Londoa,  i 
Paris,  and  New  York. 


Vols.  I.  and  II.,  in  8vo,  price  34s.,  Vols.  IIL  an ^ 

IV.,  price  218. 

T7  WALD’S  HISTORY  of  ISRAEL, 

I translated  from  the  German  :  Vols.  I.  and 

II.  edited  by  RUSSELL  MARTINEAU,  M  A 
Vote.  III.  and  IV.byJ.  ESTLIN  CARPENTER 
M  A. 

**  The  merits  of  Rwald’s  History  of  Israel  are 
universally  admitted.  Some  portions  of  it  are 
remarkably  good,  eapecially  the  biographies. 
Here  we  nave  the  copious  and  master^  life  of 
David,  gathered  out  of  the  historical  bwks  and 
oondensM  into  a  vivid  portraiture.  The  geniu.4 
of  Ewald  is  moat  conspicuous  in  this  biographical 
essay.  .  .  .  The  story  of  Elijah  is  also  told  in 
an  excellent  style.  .  .  .  Mr  Carpenter  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  remarkably  well  in  his  arduous  task.  He 
has  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  work,  transfer¬ 
ring  it  to  our  tongue  in  a  way  worthy  of  its  high 
character.”- A  thencum. 

London  •  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO. 
Paternoater-row. 

Will  appear  on  the  1st  of  December,  price  28.  6d., 

T^EAFNEiSS  ;  its  Various  Causes,  and 
their  successful  removal  by  Electrolysis. 
With  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Ear.  and  a 
Report  of  Thirty  Cases  illustrating  the  Method 
of  Treatment.  By  H.  CAMPBELL,  M.D., 
Licentiate  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Paternoster- 
row  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Post  free  for  13  stamps, 

Ij^LECTRO  -  SURGERY,  and  its 

advantages  over  ordinary  Surgical  Opera¬ 
tions  in  the  removal  of  ('an(^rs,Tumoura,  Hydro- 
o  les,  and  abnormal  growtha  generally.  By  H. 
CAMPBELL,  M.D.  ^ 


W.  ALEXANDER,  34  Old  Cavendish  street,  W. 

VOLTAIRE’S  PHILOSOPHICAL 

DICTIONARY.  Complete,  2  vols,  88. 
MIRABAND'S  ‘The  System  of  Nature, or  the 
Lawi  of  the  Moral  and  Physical  World.’  2s  . 
or  cloth,  as.  ed. 

ELEMENTS  oi  SOCIAL  SCIENCE,  loth 
Edition.  2s.  6d  .  or  in  cloth,  3s. 

LOGIC  and  UTILITY;  the  Tests  of  Truth 
and  Falsehood,  and  of  Right  and  Wrong-. 
136  pages,  price  6d.  ^ 

ROBERT  OWEN;  His  Life  and  His  Philo- 
aophv.  By  W.  L.  SARGANT.  PublUhed  at 
IQa.  od.,  i-Mueed  to  28.  6d. 

SOCIAL  INNOVATORS  and  their 
fCHKMES.  By  W.  L.  SARGANT.  Pub¬ 
lished  at  lOa.  6d.,  reduced  to  2a  6^ 

E.  TRUBLOVE,  Publisher,  256  High  Holbora. 


THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONICLE. 

'Vr  OTICR — In  deference  to  the  wishes 
i.  V  of  many  Schoolmasters,  Teachers,  Clergy¬ 
men,  Meml^rs  of  School  Boards,  Ac. ;  and  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  great  extension  of 
the  operations  of  the  Education  Act,  THE 
SCHOOL  BOARD  CHRONICLE,  on  and  after 
January  4,  will  be  REDUCED  in  PRICE  to 
THREEPENCE.  The  Paper  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  Office  free  by  poet,  on  prepayment,  at 
the  following  rates;— Per  Annum,  15s.  2d.;  per 
Half-year,  7e.  7d.;  per  Quarter,  38.  lOd. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  CHRONICLE  has  a  large  and  increas 
ing  circulation.  The  recognised  organ  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  also  the  official 
medium  for  the  Government  and  School  Board 
Advertisements.  The  reduction  in  price  will 
largely  extend  its  sale,  and  thus  make  it  of  in¬ 
crease  value  for  all  classes  of  Public  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Advertisements.  „  * 

The  Paper  can  be  ordered  through  a.l  Book- 
aellers.  ^ 

Advertisements  snd  Business  Communications 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publishers  ;  other 
letters  to  the  Editor,  72  to  78  Tummill-stret  t,  E.C 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  extra  cloth,  price  Ss 
crown  4to,  extra  cloth  gilt,  with  Steel  Portrait 
of  the  Author,  price  7b.  Gd.. 

Thi  SIXTH  (OR  THEISrS)  EDITION  ov 

The  argument,  a  priori* 

for  the  BEING  and  the  ATTRIBUTES 
of  the  LORD  GOD,  the  ABSOLUTE  ON  E.  and 
FIRST  CAUSE.  By  WILLIAM  H.  OiL- 
LESPIE,  of  Torbanehill,  P.R.G  8.,  *c..  Author 
of  *  The  Neoesaary  Existence  of  God,*  Ac.  Ac. 

I  do  not,  I  can  assure  Mr  Gillespie,  mean  to 
flatter  him,  in  saying,  I  consider  his  work  among 
the  very  ablest  specimens  of  speculative  philo¬ 
sophy  which  this  country  has  latterly  extiibited.  ” 
—Sir  William  Hamilton,  Baronet,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  MeUphyaics  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

HOCLSTON  and  SONS,  7  Patemoster-square, 
London ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Just  published,  demy  8vo,  Part  I.,  price  Ss., 

Epidemiology  :  or,  the  Remote 

Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseases,  in  tlie  Animal 
and  in  the  Vegetable  Creation.  Contents: — 
1.  The  Doctrine  of  Contagion.  2.  Modern  Theories. 
.3.  The  Propagation  of  Cholera.  4.  Epizootics. 
By  JOHN  PARKIN,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 

London  :  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL,  New  Bur¬ 
lington -street. 


Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  price  IDs., 

Rambler  (the).  By  samuel 

JOHNSON, LL.D.  With acomplete  Index 
and  Table  of  Contents,  carefully  collated  from  tlie 
best  editions,  with  a  Sketch  ot  the  Author’s  Life, 
by  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart. 

London :  WILLIAM  TEGG.  Pancras-lai  e, 
Cheapeide. 


rriHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

X  No.  267,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 
CORTBNTE  : 

I.  Unpublished  Letters  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte. 

II.  Laws  and  Customs  of  Sport.' 

III.  The  Two  Fredericks. 

IV.  State  of  the  British  Navy. 

V.  Madame  de  S6vign6. 

VI.  Exhaustion  of  the  Soil  of  Great  Britain. 
VI  I*  Froude's  English  in  Ireland. 

Vlir.  The  sonnet. 

IX.  Hist/iryof  British  Commerce. 

X.  <?h)iuoer  and  Shakspeare. 

XI.  The  Ministry  and  Uuiveraity  Education  in 
Ireland. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albcmarle-strect. 


THE  LADIES’ GUIDE 

the  most  Popular  Music  only  of 
X  the  day  (Vocal  and  Instrumental),  carefully 
selected  from  some  thousands  of  works  issued  by 
the  London  publishers.  Gratis  end  post  free. 
London.  Published  only  by  ROBERT  COCKS 
and  CO.,  3  New  Buriington-sireet. 

MR  W.  T.  WRIGHTON’S 

New  songs. 

The  Heart  is  like  a  Garden.  3s. 

Only  one  to  bless  and  cheer  me.  4b. 

The  New  Year's  Chimes.  Ss. 

Thy  voice  ia  near.  4b. 

Oh,  chide  not  my  heart.  3s. 

When  the  soft  south  wind,  .‘te 
The  Wisiiing  Cap.  48. 

N.B. — All  post  free  at  half-price  in  stamps. 
London  :  .<*016  I'obliabers.  ROBERT  COCKS  and 
CO.,  2  New  Burlingt on-street. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANUARY  18,  1873. 


Jast  published,  1  toI.,  cro?m  Bro,  price  78.  6d., 


A  MEMOIR  OF 


MESSBS  BELL  AND  DALDY’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE, 


WITH  STORIES  NOW  FIRST  PUBLISHED  IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 


Three  Vols.,  imperial  4to,  handsomely  bound, 
price  £6  68., 

TURNER^S  PICTURESQUE 

VIEWS  in  ENGLAND  and  WALES,  con¬ 
taining  Ninety-six  celebrated  Views,  arawn 
by  thiU  eminent  master,  and  reproduced  from 


B  TT  n.  B  JL  C3-  B- 


fine  RnfH'aTinffs  in  Permanent  Photography, 
with  DesoriptlVe  and  Historical  Illustrations. 


“  The  Memoir  is  followed  by  a  criticism  of  Hawthorne  ae  a  writer;  and  the  criticism,  though  we 
should  be  inclined  to  dissent  fl-om  particular  sentiments,  is,  on  the  whole,  yerr  well  written,  and 
exhibits  a  discriminating  enthusiasm  for  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  noyelists.’— Saturday  Review. 

“  Seldom  has  it  been  our  lot  to  meet  with  a  more  appreciatlye  delineation  of  character  than  this 
memoir  of  Hawthorne.  .  .  .  Mr  Page  deseryes  the  best  thanks  of  eyery  admirer  of  Hawthorne  for 
the  way  in  which  he  has  gathered  together  these  relics  and  glyen  them  to  the  world,  as  well  as  for  his 
admirable  portraiture  of  their  author's  life  and  character.*’ — Morning  Poet. 

“We  sympathise  yery  heartily  with  an  effort  of  Mr  H.  A.  Page  to  make  English  readers  better 
acquainted  with  the  life  and  character  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  ...  He  has  done  full  justice  to 
the  fine  character  of  the  anthmr  of  ‘The  Scarlet  Letter.*  **— Standard. 

**  A  well  written  and  complete  memoir  of  one  of  the  most  faednating  of  American  authors.  .  .  . 
A  model  of  literary  work  of  i^**— Edinburgh  Courant. 


Also,  as  separate  yolumes,  £  s.  d. 

ENGLISH  LANDSCAPES  .  2  12  6 

CASTLES  and  ABBEYS .  2  2  0 

COAST  SCENERY .  1  11  6 

Second  Edition,  reyised,  imperial  8vo,  price  21s., 

MY  GARDEN :  its  Plan  and  Cal* 

tore.  Together  with  a  General  Description 
of  its  Geology,  Botany,  and  Natural  History. 


HENRY  8.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster- row. 


Just  ready,  at  all  the  Libraries, 


JOHANNES  OLAF. 


or  Its  ueoiogy,  uotany,  ana  natural  uistory. 
By  ALPRED  SMEB,  F.R.S.  Illustrated 
with  more  than  1,500  Enm rings  on  Wood. 

The  puipoee  of  this  work  is  to  describe  the 
author*s  gi^en  at  Wallington,  in  Surrey,  and  to 
serre  as  an  exaet  and  practical  guide  to  amateurs 
in  erery  branch  of  horticulture  practised  in 
general  gardening,  lllnstratione  are  giren  of 

f'arden  scenes  as  specimens  of  landscape  garden- 
Dg ;  of  tools,  frames,  and  glass  houses ;  regetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  weeds,  and  wild  flowers;  fun^, 
ferns,  trees,  shrubs,  animals,  birds.  Insects ;  also 
modes  of  grafting  trees,  &&  It  will  be  found  yery 
useful  as  a  book  of  reference  to  all  persons  par¬ 
tial  to  horticulture,  or  haring  a  lore  of  nature, 
in  Sro,  with  Illustrations  in  Permanent  Photo¬ 
graphy,  price  15e., 

A  CONCISE  HISTORYof  PAINT- 


BIT  BX.I2-A.BBTI3:  3DB  WIXiliB- 
Traoslated  by  F.  E.  Bannett.  3  vols,  crown  8vo,  Sis.  6d. 


INO.  By  Mre  CHARLES  HEATON,  Au¬ 
thor  of  ‘  The  History  of  the  Life  of  Albrecht 
Durer  of  Numberg.’  Ac. 

“  The  simplicity  of  the  arrangement,  the  order 
and  condseness  of  the  details,  her  yarious  and 
well-judged  criticisms,  all  these  form  no  mean 
combination  of  excellenoe,  and  we  feel  Justified  in 
predicting  for  the  work  a  fvey  full  meaaure  of 
popularity  with  all  elaases  of  art-patrons,  art- 
students,  and  amateurs  of  art** — The  Cirilian. 

Folio,  prioc  21.  2s., 

The  TRAGEDIES  of  .®8CHYLUS. 


Tbia  and  the  prerious  sttnries  of  the  same  aathor  have  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  well-iud^ 
wanneet  praise  by  both  English  and  Gennan  critios.  •  SSetinu  f 


HENRY  S.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster-row. 


SONGS  FOR  SAILORS. 


BY  W.  O. 

Crown  8yo,  with  Steel  Portrait  and  IHnstrations,  3s.  Od. 


A  CHEAPER  EDITION,  in  lUnstrated  Paper  Covers,  Is. 


**  Instinct  with  patriotic  fire.**— Metn^litan. 

“  With  admirable  felicity  he  embodies  national  sentiments  and  emotions  which  stir  the  hearts  of 
the  people.** -Mirror. 

“  There  is  no  one  nowadays  who  can  ooinpete  with  Dr  Bennett  as  a  pf^ular  song- writer.  In  his 
Tolurae  of  Sea  Songs  which  must  secure  its  suecesa** — Leeds  Mercury. 

“  Buy  it,  my  lads,  and  sing  them  to  your  messmates.**— Lowestoft  Obeerver. 

“  There  is  real  poetry  in  these  songs.**— News  of  the  World. 

“  Doctor  Bennett  is  the  most  popular  song-wrRer  in  England  at  the  present  lime.** — Sunderland 
Times. 


“  Well  calculated  to  rouse  the  enthusiasm  tA  a  forecastle  audience.** — Figaro. 

“  He  has  done  right  well  to  describe,  in  ringing  yerae,  our  great  naval  fights.**— Illustrated  London 
News. 


They  are  precisely  the  kind  of  songs  that  sailors  meet  enjoy.**— Echo. 


HENRY  8.  KING  and  CO.,  65  Comhill,  London. 


CHAMBERS’S  JOURNAL  (42ND  YEAR). 


NOW  commenced,  in  No.  1  of  the  New  Volume,  an  Original  and 

Striking  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  'A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE.*  entitled 


Striking  Tale,  by  the  Author  of  'A  WOMAN’S  VENGEANCE,*  entitled 

MURPHY’S  MASTER. 

Also  the  first  part  of  an  Interesting  Story,  entitled 

SAVED  BY  HUMMING-BIRDS. 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY. 


SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR 

Now  ready  (Twelve  Pagea^,  post-free. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

.A.  OST  isr  TT  3^ 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 


W  ill  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing  moat  reliable  information 

to  Investora. 


It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 
Heports,  Dividends,  ftc.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  I^bentnres,  Bajiks, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Allscellaneoua  Shares,  He. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

Establish  lo  itts. 

BanKBRS  :  LoITDOF  and  WwWlfllTBTS*,  Lothbubt,  Loitbof,  E.C. 


Translated  by  ANNA  SWAN  WICK.  With 
Thirty-three  lllustratlone  fkom  Flaxman’e 
Deaigne. 

FIFTH  THOUSAND.  New  and  Cheaper 
Edition,  Svo.  price  lOs.  6d.,  with  Illustrations, 

DEDICATED  BY  PERMISSION  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

The  LIFE  and  LABOURS  of  the 

late  MR  RRAS8EY.  By  Sir  ARTHUR 
HELPS,  K.G.B. 

“  Seldom,  we  fancy,  has  so  much  labour  gone  to 
the  oompilatiOD  of  a  volume  (tf  so  moderate  a  bulk. 
We  may  compare  the  resutts  to  some  of  the  works 
constructed  under  Mr  Braasey*s  dlreoUona.  .  .  . 
No  trouble  was  spared  to  assure  extent,  variety, 
and  accuracy  of  information.  .  .  .  The  taak  « 
condensation  and  selection  Bom  such  a  miscel¬ 
laneous  mass  of  matter  must  have  been  dUBcnlt, 
delicate,  and  sometimes  even  invldioua  Sir 
Arthur  Helps  has  performed  it  with  tact  and 
judg^nt*’-  Timee. 

“me  world  is  much  indebted  to  Mr  Helps  for 
chronioling  the  oaosee  of  each  a  remaritable  enc- 
ceee .  *’— Spectator. 

New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  8yo,  price  7S.  6d., 

On  WORK  and  WAGES.  By 

THOMAS  BRA8SEY,  M.P. 

“In  this  oomparatively  small  volume  Mr 
Thomas  Brassey  naa  supplied  evidenee  of  the 
most  varied  and  extensive  kind  on  that  question 
of  labour  which  Jnst  now  so  vexss  and  perplexes 
na*^Times.  Svo,  price  9a  6d., 

THOUGHTS  UPON  GOVERN¬ 
MENT.  By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS,  K.C.B. 
Dedicated  to  the  Karl  of  Derby. 

“On  the  whole,  this  treatise  on  Government 
may  be  recommended  to  the  reader,  both  ae  con¬ 
taining  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  views  enter¬ 
tained  by  Mr  Helps  OB  a  most  Important  subject, 
and  at  affording  very  valuable  information  to  the 
general  reader  on  the  scienoe  sod  oondnet  of 
Constitutional  Government.'* — Times. 

“  The  work  is  the  result  of  thought  and  experi- 
enoe,  and  in  every  part  it  is  suggestive  of 
thought.**— Saturday  Review. 

Cheap  Editioii.  crown  8to,  price  6s., 

CASIMIR  MARFMMA.  By  Sir 

ARTHUR  HELPS.  K.C.B. 

Small  8vu,  price  6s., 

An  OLD  MAN’S  THOUGHTS 

ABOUT  MANY  THINGS.  Second  and 
cheaper  edition,  with  additions.* 

Post  Svo,  price  6s., 

SKETCHES  and  ESSAYS;  and 

WINTERSLOW  (Essay  written  there).  By 
WILLIAM  HAZLITT.  A  Mew  Edition. 
By  W.  CAREW  HAZLITT. 

Crown  Svo,  prioc  Ts.  fid. 

GREGORY  HAWKSHAW.  Bj 

the  Author  of  *  Colonial  Adventuree  * 

Svo,  cloth,  iOs.  fid., 

OLD  JEWELS  RESET.  F»bIog 

in  VM,e.  Bj  J.  W.  CEOLY.  With  J» 
lllustratlona  by  Proctor. 

Foap.  Svo,  Sa,  ^ 

A  PLAT  IRON  for  a  FARTHING. 

Bj  Mrs  EWING.  With  Illustrations  by 
VL.  Patenon. 

BELL  and  DALDT,  Tork-street,  Covent- 
garden. 
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THE  EXAMINER,  JANTJARIT  18,  1873. 


NEW  WORKS. 


The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No. 

Jmuatx,  1878.  8ro,  price  6f. 


CCLXXIX. 


ooimVTs: 


1.  The  Recorerr  of  Jeniaalem. 

9.  Letters  and  Joumals  of  Ix>rd  Eljrin. 

8.  Claselcal  Manuscripts  and  First  Editors. 

4.  The  Works  of  Thackerar. 

5.  Fronde’s  English  in  Ireland, 
e.  English  Salmon  Fisheries. 

7.  English  State  Papers,  16.30 — 1641. 

8.  The  Church  and  Dissent. 

9.  Administration  of  Berar. 

10.  Middlemarch. 

11.  The  Geneva  Arbitt.  tion. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  and  CRITICAL  ESSAYS.  By 

A.  HAYWARD,  Esq.,  Q.C.  A  New  Series.  2  vols.,  8vo,  price  28s. 

[In  a  few  days. 


RAMBLES.  By  Patricius  Walker.  Reprinted  from 

*  Fraser’s  Magazine.*  Post  8to,  price  10s.  6d. 


Post  8to,  price  10s.  6d. 


[On  Thursday  next. 


The  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY;  or,  Weal  and 

Woe  in  a  Little  World.  Translated  from  the  Dutch  of  Christine 
MUIIer  by  Sir  JOHN  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  K.C.B.  Crown  8vo, 
price  6s. 


MEMOIRS  of  BARON  STOCKMAR.  By  his  Son, 

Baron  E.  VON  STOCKMAR.  Translated  by  O.  A.  M.  Edited  by 
Max  MUller,  M.A.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  price  21s. 


Edited  by 


STORIES  and  TALES  by  Elizabeth  M.  Sewell. 

Cabinet  Editions : 


AMY  HERBERT,  2s.  6d. 
GERTRUDE.  2s.  6d. 

EARl/S  DAUGIirER,  2s.  6d. 


IVORS,  2s.  fid. 

KATHARINE  ASHTON,  28.  fid. 
MARGARET  PERCIVAL,  Ss.  fid. 


EXPERIENCE  of  LIFE,  28.  fid.  LANETON  PARSONAGE,  8s.  fid 


CLEVE  HALL,  23.  CJ. 


URSULA,  88.  fid. 


The  CREEDS  of  ATHANASIUS,  SABELLIUS,  and 

SWEDENBORG  EXAMINED  and  COMPARED  with  EACH 
OTHER.  By  the  Rev.  AUGUSTUS  CLIS80LD,  M.A.  Post  8vo, 
price  3s.  Gd. 


ANNALS  and  ANTIQUITIES  of  the  COUNTIES 

andCOUNTY  PAMII.IESof  WALES.  By  THOMAS  NICHOLAS, 
M.A.,  F.G.S.  W’ith  187  Woodcuts.  2  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  price  03s. 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Fall  of  Wolsey 

to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  FROUDE,  M.A. 
12  vols.,  crown  fivo,  price  £3  12s. 


The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CKNTUKY.  By  JAMES  ANTHONY  FROUDE,  M.A.  In  Two 
Volumes.  Vol.  I.,8vo,  price  lOs. 


IDEALISM  ;  an  Essay,  Metaphysical  and  Critical.  By 

W'lLLIAM  GRAHAM,  M. A.,  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo,  price  da. 


LECTURES  on  the  PHILOSOPHY  of  LAW. 

Together  with  Whewoll  and  Ilegel.  and  Hegel  and  Mr  W.  R.  Smith  ; 
a  Vindication  in  a  Pliysico- Mathematical  Regard.  By  JAMES 
HUTCHISON  STIRLING,  F.R.C.S.  and  LL.D.,  Edln.  8vo,  price  6s. 


The  PRINCIPLES  of  ECONOMICAL  PHILO¬ 
SOPHY.  By  HENRY  DUNNING  MACLEOD,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  in  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  1.,  8vo,  price  15s. 


The  DIVINE  SEQUENCE  :  a  Treatise  on  Creation 

and  Redemption.  By  F.  M.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  10s.  6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS  WRITINGS  of  JOHN  CONING- 


TON,  M.A.  Edited  by  J.  A.  SYMONDS,  M.  A .  W'ith  a  Memoir  by 
H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A.  2  voU.,  8vo,  price  286. 


A  PROFITABLE  BOOK  upon  DOMESTIC  LAW; 

Essays  for  English  Women  and  Law  Students.  By  PERKINS, 
Junior,  M.A ,  Barrister- at -Law.  Post  8vo,  price  lOs.  6d. 


CATECHISM  of  ZOOLOGY.  By  the  Rev.  J.  F. 

BLAKE,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  Mathematical  and  Natural  Science  Master  in 
St  Peter’s  School,  York.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  28. 


Londons  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  READER,  and  DYER. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S 

LIST  OF  ZSTE'W  IsTO'VFXjS. 


NOTICE,— A  DESPERATE  CHARACTER:  a  Tale  of 

the  Gold  Fever.  By  W.  THOMSON-GREGG.  3  vols.,  318.  Od. 


From  the  DAILY  NEWS. 

A  novel  which  cannot  fail  to  interest.  It  describes  the  wild  life  of  the 
Australian  gold-fields  with  a  picturesqueuess  of  style  and  quickness  of 
observation  which  render  the  story  very  attractive,  while  the  new  and 
unbroken  ground  traversed  is  capable  of  yielding  a  rich  harvest  of  fiction. 

.  .  .  The  author  has  a  considerable  facility  with  his  pen  ;  his  places  and 
people  form  themselves  clearly  before  the  reader,  whom  he  transports  as 
with  the  famous  carpet  of  the  Arabian  story-teller  to  other  shores  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye. 

iwmauug  y  MORNING  POST. 


that  no  writer  has  been  able  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  strenuous  exertion, 
the  keen  excitement,  and  tlie  brilliant  successes  which  make  the  life  of  a 
colonist  so  attractive.  He  has  painted  for  us  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  lovely 
luxuriant  veeetatlon.  the  sudden  changes  of  climate,  the  mixed  national!- 


luxuriant  vegetation,  the  sudden  changes  of  climate,  the  mixed  nationali¬ 
ties,  and  the  restless  struggle  for  wealth,  which  are  all  so  typical  of  the 
country  which  Its  adopted  children  fondly  term  the  land  of  promise.  He 

has  shown  us  Australian  life  from  many  points  of  view . George  and 

Charles  Woodward  were  unfit  for  the  stern  exigencies  of  colonial  life.  The 


touches  by  which  their  weakness  and  their  desponding  fears  arc  rendered 
are  very  delicate  and  powerful.  Their  pettish  despair,  languid  fatigues,  and 


frequent  blushes ;  the  bitter  tears  that  fill  their  eyes  when  they  feel  shame 
or  grief,  their  mutual  jealousy,  and  the  susceptibility  which  causes  them 
both  to  fall  wildly  in  love  with  the  doctor’s  pretty  daughter,  are  all  described 
with  a  quiet  power  which  makes  them  stand  out  with  distinct  individuality. 
. .There  is  true  pathos  in  the  scene  where  Charley  finds  his  brother 


SNATCHES  of  SONG.  By  Jeanie  Morison.  (Mrs 

CAMPBELL  of  Ballochyle.)  Crown  8vo,  price  5s.  . 


. .There  is  true  pathos  in  the  scene  where  Charley  finds  his  brother 

dying  in  the  hospital,  where  he  had  been  too  proud  to  give  his  own  name, 
and  where  these  gentle  unfortunate  companions  kiss  and  part  for  tlie  last 
time;  and  in  Charley’s  bitter  cry,  “  My  brother,  my  brother !  oh,  I  wish  I 
was  with  you,  for  your  troubles  are  over  and  mine  are  but  begun  ”  The 
artistic  skill  with  which  Mr  Ihomson-Gregg  has  worked  out  all  his  cha¬ 
racters,  but  especially  these  brothers,  would  make  his  book  rem-irkable,  in¬ 
dependently  or  the  additional  interest  it  derives  from  its  faithful,  spirited 
pictures  of  life  under  the  Southern  Cross;  and  the  terse  condensed  humour 
of  the  conversations.  There  is  a  jovial  gaiety  about  the  book  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end  that  is  essentially  colonial,  and  it  will  be  m  elcomed  in  the  many 
homes  whence  some  son  or  brother  has  gone  to  engage  in  the  struggle  for 
wealth  in  the  busy  Australian  Colonies  it  so  well  describes,  as  well  as  by 
all  who  can  appreciate  the  well-told  tale  of  a  hard-fought  fight. 


BISHOP  COLENSO’S  CRITICAL  EXAMINATION 

•  of  the  SPEAKER’S  BIBLE  COMMENTARY.  Part  IV.  ‘The 
Book  of  Numbers.*  8vo,  price  3s.  fid. 


The  SURGEON’S  SECRET.  By  Sydney  Mostyn.  Crown 

8vo,  10s.  Od. 

“  A  moat  excitiog  novel— the  best  on  our  list.  It  may  be  fairly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  very  extraordinary  book."-  John  Hull. 

”  A  stirring  drama,  with  a  number  of  closely-connected  eeones,  in  which 
there  are  not  a  few  legitimately  sensational  situations.” — Public  Opinion. 

”  The  work  is,  undoubtedly,  one  to  be  sought  for  at  the  libraries.’ —Sunday 
Times. 

”  The  writing  of  the  story  is  very  brisk.  The  story  will  be  road  with 
interest  by  that  very  numerous  class  who  devour  all  such  books  with  great 
eagerness,  if  they  but  contain  something  of  mystery  and  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  S  cot  sman . 


The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  from  the  Accession  of 

James  the  Second.  By  Lord  MACAULAY.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo, 
price  128. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY,  10  South amptoa-street,  Strand. 


London:  Printed  byCiiARi.E8  W.  Keynell,  of  Putney,  at  his  Printing-office,  10  Little  Pulieiicy  street.  In  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminste.-, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Gustavus  Haudi.ng  Lapqam,  7  SoutUumpton-street.  Strand,  in  the  aforesaid  C.iuiity.— 
Satl'bdav,  January  18,  1873.  ,  ,  j 
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The  D’EYNCOURTS  of  FAIRLEIGH.  By  Thomas 

ROWLAND  SKEMP.  3  vols.  Sis.  6d. 

“An  exceedingly  readable  novel,  full  of  various  and  sustained  interest.” 
—Dally  Telegraph. 

WILL  SHE  BEAR  IT?  a  Tale  of  the  Weald.  Second 

Edition.  3  vols.,  31a  6d.  [This  day. 

“  This  is  a  clever  story,  easily  and  naturally  told,  and  the  reader’s  interest 
sustained  throughout.  .  .  A  pleasant,  readable  book,  such  as  we  can 
heartily  recommend.” — Spectator. 

“  In  every  way  we  entertain  a  very  high  opinion  of  this  book.” — Graphic. 
“Written  with  simplicitv,  good  feeling,  and  good  sense,  and  marked 
throughout  by  a  high  moral  tone,  which  is  all  the  more  powerful  from  never 
being  obtrusive.  ,  .  The  interest  is  kept  up  with  increasing  power  to  the 
last.  —Standard. 


PERCY  LOCKHART.  By  F.  W.  Baxter.  2  vols.,  218. 

“A  bright,  fresh,  healthv  sto^.” — Standard. 

“  As  an  interesting  work  of  fiction,  fresh,  breezy,  and  healthful  in  stylo 
and  moral,  we  heartily  commend  *  Percy  Lockhart.’  ” — Edinburgh  CouraiiL 

“  After  the  perfumed  atmosphere  of  mai^  recent  novels,  it  is  really  re¬ 
freshing  to  get  a  breath  of  mountain  air.  The  author  writes  like  a  gentle  • 
man.”— Athenaeum. 

“  The  novel  altogether  deserves  praise.  It  is  healthy  in  tone,  interesting 
in  plot  and  incident,  and  generally  so  well  written  that  few  persons  would 
be  able  justly  to  find  fault  with  it.”— Scotsman. 

“  Few  better  novels  in  these  days  find  their  way  into  circulating  libraries, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  its  success.  If  a  story  which  holds  the  reader,  though 
it  bos  no  dash  of  sensationalism -if  graphic  portraitures  of  character,  and 
lively,  thoughtful,  and  instructive  colloquies,  and  animated  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  varied  scenery,  entitle  a  work  of  fiction  to  favourable  recep¬ 
tion — this  one  has  good  claim.” — Dundee  Courier. 

RAVENSDALE.  3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 

“This  powerfully- written  tale.  .  .  The  interest  of  a  well-managed  and 
very  complicated  plot  is  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the  fresh,  healthy  tone  of 
the  book,  as  well  as  the  command  of  language  possessed  by  its  author  iu 
such  a  remarkable  degree,  will  insure  for  it  a  wide  popularity,  as  it  contrasts 
strongly  with  ti»e  vapid  and  sentimental,  as  well  as  with  the  sensational, 
publications  so  rife  at  the  present  day.” — Morning  Post. 

The  TRUE  STORY  of  HUGH  NOBLE’S  FLIGHT.  By 

the  Authoress  of  ‘  What  Her  Face  Said.’  Crown  8vo,  lOs.  6d. 

“  The  observation  of  men  and  women,  the  insight  into  motives,  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  what  Is  called  character,  all  these  show  that  half-a-ceutury’s  experi¬ 
ence  has  not  been  thrown  away  on  the  writer,  and  through  her  may  suggest 
much  that  will  be  appreciated  by  her  readers.” — Athenseum. 


ALDEN  of  ALDENHOLME.  By  Geobqe  Smith.  3  vol  j. 
FAIR,  BUT  NOT  WISE.  2  vols. 

This  day,  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  128., 

ANOTHER  WORLD;  or,  Fragments  of  the  Star  City  of 

Montalluyah.  By  HERMES. 
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